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ARTIcLE I. 


A Courfe of Le&ures on Elocution : Together with Two Differtations 
on Language; and fome other Trad&s relative to thofe Subje&s. 
By Thomas Sheridan, 4. M. 4to, Pr. tos. 6d. Millar, 


E have received much edification from this ingenious 

work, which is dedicated to the earl of Northumber= 
land, and uthered into the world by a fenfible introductory dif- 
courfe, explaining the defe&s of modern education, with ref- 
pect to the ftudy of our own language; demonftrating the bad 
confequences of thefe defeéts, and propofing a plan for reviving 
in Britain, the fpirit of elocution that flourifhed in the free re- 
publics of Greece and Rome. With all due deference to the 
talents and learning of Mr. Sheridan, we cannot help thinking 
that, however defirable his fcheme may be, for ettablifhing a 
ftandard of pronunciation throughout all the Britifh dominions, 
for teaching all our fellow fubjects to {peak with grace and pro- 
priety, and improving the elocution of the pulpit, fenate, and 
bar, he is rather too fanguine in his expeétations, and lays too 
preat a ftrefs upon the efficacy of declamation. It may be faid 
of this gentleman, guicguid vult, valde vult. He has ftudied 
the fubjeé until he is grown warm in the purfuit, and kindles 
into a degree of enthufiafm, which fometimes hurries him to 
the borders of extravagance. One would imagine by reading 
thefe le€tures,; that he confiders elocution as the confummation 
of all earthly perfeGlion, and that even the virtues of the heart 
depend, in a great meafure, on the utterance of the tongue, 
and the gefticulations of the body. 

‘ Still (fays he) there are two other parts of the human 
mind, with regard to which the world is, at this day, as much 
in the dark, as they were with refpeét to the whole, previous to 
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the publication of Mr. Locke’s Effay: the one the feat of the 
paffions, for which we have no name, as exifting in the mind, 
unphilofophically referring it to the organ of fenfation, the 
heart ; the other, the feat of the fancy, which is called the ima- 
gination. 

‘ Upon a right regulation of thefe parts of the mind, and 
the faculties belonging to them, all that is noble and praife- 
worthy, all that is elegant and delightful, in man, confidered 
as a focial being, chiefly depends. Yet fo far are we from hav- 
ing any juft view prefented to us of thofe important parts of 
our internal frame; or any, well-founded knowledge of the 
principles by which the faculties belonging to them ought to 
be regulated ; that every day we fee fome new hypothefis ad- 
vanced upon that fubje&t, defigned to overturn ali that went 
before, and laying in the fame claim, which all that preceded 
it had done, that of being the only fright one.’ 

If our author means, that an abufe of words muft render our 
ideas confufed, with refpe& to f{peculative points of metaphyfics, 
or the philofophy of the human mind, we certainly affent to 
his opinion ; but if he fuppofes, that without new improve- 
ments in language, without underitanding the whole theory of 
tones and geftures, a man cannot underftand, or communicate 
an idea of all the emotions of the human mind, nor exert the 
beft faculties of human nature; we cannot by any means fub- 
fcribe to fuch deduction, knowing, as we do, that fome of the 
beft philofophers, fome of the beft men, fome of the moft va- 
luable members of fociety, have been remarkably deficient in 
the powers of eloeution. That the art of oratory is ornamen- 
tal, all the world allows ; that it may be ufeful in the common- 
wealth, we fhall not deny: at the fame:time it muft be owned, 
that it is a very dangerous talent in the poffeflion of a vicious 
man, and may be rendered fubfervient to the worft purpofes of 
party and fedition, efpecially in a country, the conftitution of 
which depends, in a good meafure, on popular influence. Mr. 
Sheridan’s plan for making the Englifh tongue a part of edu- 
cation, and cultivating the language of nature, the living 
fpeech, we heartily approve. We congratulate him on the nu- 
merous lift of his fubfcribers : we congratulate the public on the 
difpofition of the prefent m r, who, when our author pre- 
fented him with his plan for corre&ting, enlarging, and afcer- 
taining our language, at a juncture when he was engaged in a 
greater variety of bufinefs, than probably has fallen to the Jot 
of any of his predeceffors, found leifure to examine it care- 
fully, and declared his intention of giving it all due counte- 
nance end encouragement. 
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In his firft differtation he traces out the fources of our ér- 
tors and faults in the art of reading ; and fhews by what means 
it may be in the power of every man, to acquire a right mannet 
by proper pains and pratice. He obferves that there are few 
perfons, who, in private company, do not deliver their fenti- 
ments with propriety and force in their manner, whenever they 
{peak in earneft ; confequently here is a fure ftandard fixed for 
propriety and force in public fpeaking. We ate of_a different 
opinion—Indeed, if a man’s being in earheft, when he fpeaks, 
would infallibly confer grace and propriety upon his pronuncia- 
tion and utterance, this would be an eafy method of acquiring 
both: but this is fo far from being the cafe, that earneftnefs 
very often impedes the pronunciation, and renders the harangue 
altogether unintelligible. A man’s being in earneft, indeed, 
will generally contribute to his placing the emphafis right, at 
leaft it will prevent his placing it wrong: but there are many 
other requifites to be taken into the account of oratory; and 
notwithftanding all our author has faid, we ftill think thete 
ought to bea great difference between the manner of {peaking 
in private, and that of haranguing in public. There muft be 
a variation in the key and tone of the voice, and the inflections 
ought to be fo managed by the orator, as to convey his words 
with an extraordinary effect to the ears of his audience. This 
effeé&t will be beft produced by a method of delivery very diffe- 
rent from that ufed incommon converfation ; and this method 
muft not be contrary to, but an improvement upon nature. 
Two painters, or two poets, fhall exhibit the fame objeé&, or 
exprefs the fame fentiment with the fame adherence to nature, 
but with a very different effect ; becaufe the one will paint what 
he fees, or communicate what he feels, without any tafte or 
choice in the expreffion ; whereas, the other will render his pic- 
ture, or his thought, ftriking, by prefenting it ‘in the moft 
agreeable attitude, or colouring. People do not naturally talk 
in blank verfe ; neverthelefs, we fhould juftly condemn a tra- 
gedy written in profe, becaufe, over and above the fentiment, 
we expect to enjoy the beauties of poetry and elocution. In 
like manner, when a public orator mounts the roftrum, we ex- 
pect not only to be informed by his matter, but alfo to be de- 
lighted with his manner of utterance; by a flow, diftiné, full, 
fonorous pronunciation, rounded and regulated by melodious 
rifings and fallings of the voice, and emphatic paufes, quite 
different from thofe that are ufed in common dialogue. 

At the beginning of the fecond lef&ture, Mr. Sheridan ob- 
ferves, that a good delivery depends upon a due attention to 
articulation, pronunciation, accent, emphafis, tones or notes 
of the fpeaking voice, paufes or ftops, key or pitch, and ma- 
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nagement of the voice; and of each of thefe articles he treats 
in their order. Speaking of the natural defects in articulation, 
he affirms, that of the multitude of inftances which offer of a 
vitious articulation, there is not one in a thoufand which pro- 
ceeds from any natural defect or impediment. Of this point 
he had many proofs, in the fchool where he received his firft 
rudiments of education, and where the mafter made pronun- 
ciation a chief obje&t of his attention ; in which he never knew 
a fingle inftance of his failing to cure fuch boys as came to 
him with any defects of that kind, though there were numbers 
who lifped or ftuttered to a great degree on their firft entrance 
into the fchool, or who were utterly unable to pronounce fome 
letters, and others very indiftinétly. It is very certain, that 
moit of thefe imperfections may be, in a great meafure, reme- 
died, even though they depend upon natural defe&ts ; but they 
are generally owing to carelefsnefs or imitation : for it cannot 
be fuppofed that nature has fixed a blemifh on the articula- 
tion of every individual born within the county of Northum- 
berland, although there is not one native of that county free 
from what is called the dur, which is a defe& in pronouncing 
the letter R. By the bye, this, which the French call parler 
gras, is accounted a beauty at Paris, and as fuch affected 
by fome of their popular aftors and pulpit orators. 

The beginning of the third le€ture upon accent, contains 
fome fevere firiures upon the practice of publifhing Greek 
books with accents, and of teaching the ufe of thefe accents, 
the nature of which they do not underftand. It is very cer- 
tain that Ifaac Voffius, and fome other critics, have rejeéted ac- 
centual marks as a corrupt innovation of the modern Greeks in 
the decline of literature ; and the univerfity of Oxford feems 
to have Mopted this opinion, by publithing fome editions of 
_ Greek authors without accents. It is alfo certain, that no ac- 

centual marks have been found in ancient manufcripts, or 
mentioned by authors of the former ages of the Greek and La- 
tin languages. At the fame time it muft be owned, that the 
_ learned Mr. Fofter, in his effay on this fubje&, has fatisfactorily 
refuted the opision, that the accentuation of the ancients (for 
undoubtedly they always ufed tones in fpeaking, though the vi- 
fible notation was not ufed in writing till the time of Atifto- 
phanes of Byzantium) referred to mufic, and not to articulate 
pronunciation ; and that the modern virgulz, or figns of accent, 
are inconfiftent with a due regard te quantity. He demon- 
firates, that metre depends on quantity alone; but that rythm 
is compounded of accent and quantity together. 

The fourth letter turns upon emphafis ; and here, asin every 


other part of the work, we meet with a great number of apt 
examples, 
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examples, and judicious obfervations, which the nature of our 
plan will not allow us to particularize. _We fhall, however, fe- 
le&t a few of the moft curious, which may ferve at once as a 
fpecimen of the author’s ftile, and a proof of his uncommon 
ingenuity and precifion. 

‘ The neceflity of obferving propriety of emphafis is fo 
great, that the true meaning of words, can not be conveyed 
without it. For the fame individual words, ranged in the fame 
order, may have feveral different meanings, according to the 
placing of the emphafis. Thus, to ufe a trite inftance, the 
following fentence may have as many different meanings, as 
there are words in it, by varying the emphafis. Shall you ride 
to town to-morrow ? If the emphafis is on fhall, as, fhall you 
ride to town to-morrow? it implies, that the perfon fpoken to 
had expreffed before fuch an intention, but that there is fome 
doubt in the quefiioner, whether he be determined on it or 
not, and the anfwer may be, ‘Certainly, or, I am not fure.. If 
it be on you, as, fhall yot ride to town to-morrow? the quef- 
tion implies that fome one is to go, and do you mean to go 
yourfelf, or fend fome one in your ftead? and the anfwer may 
be, No, but my fervant fhall. If on ride, as, fhall yousi‘de, 
&c. the anfwer may be, No, I fhall walk, or go in a coach. 
If on tow‘n, as fhall you ride to tow‘'n to-morrow ? the anfwer 
may be, No, but Ifhall ride to the foreft. If on to-morrow, 
as, fhall you ride to town to-mdrrow, the anfwer may be, No, 
not to-morrow, but the next day. 

‘ As there is no pointing out the very meaning of the words 
by reading, without a proper obfervation of emphatfis, it furely 
has been a great defect in the art of writing, that there have 
been no marks invented for fo neceflary a purpofe ; as it re- 
quires at all times, a painful attention in the reader to the con- 
text, in order to be able to doit at all; and in many cafes, the 
moft fevere attention will not anfwer the end; for the emphafis 
is often to be regulated, not by the preceding part of the fen- 
tence, but by the fubfequent one ; which frequently is fo long, 
that the motion of the eye, can not precede the voice, with 
fufficient celerity, to take in the meaning in duetime. The 
want of fuch marks is no where fo ftrongly perceived as in the 
general manner of reading the church fervice ; which is often fo 
ill performed, that not only the beauty,.and, fpirit of the fer- 
vice is‘loft, but the very meaning is obfcured, concealed, or 
wholly perverted. Ihave heard many -clergymen, who did 
not read one fingle fentence as it fhould be, from the beginning 
to the end; but I have known few who were not guilty of 
many faults in omitting, or mifplacing the emphafis. And on 
this account it is, that there is no compofition in the Engtih 
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tongue, which is at all attended to, fo little underftood, in gee 
neral, as the church fervice. This would be obvious to any 
one, who would enter into a ferious examination of the mean- 
ing of the fervice, and compare it with the manner in which it 
is ufually delivered. Inftances of impropriety might be fur- 
nifhed in abundance thro’out the whole, but to give a few even 
at the firft fetting out, I mean in fome of the verfes from fcrip.. 
ture, that are read before the exhortation. Upon examining 
their true meaning, my hearers will judge whether they have 
ever heard that meaning expreffed in the delivery. The ufual 
manner of reading the following text is this: 

« Enter no‘t into judgement with thy fer‘vant, O Lord, for in 
thy sight, fhall no man living be jus‘tified. 

‘ Here the words no't, fer'vant, sight, jus‘tified, between 
which it is impoffible to find out any conneétion, or dependance 
of one on the other, are principally marked. By thefe falfe 
emphafes the mind is turned wholly from the main purport, 
and drift of the verfe. Upon hearing an emphafis on the par- 
ticle no‘t, itexpects quite another conclufion to make the mean- 
ing confiftent ; and inftead of the particle for, which begins 
the latter part of the fentence, it would expe& a dur; as, en- 
ter no‘t into judgement with thy fervant, O Lord, dat regard 
me with an eye of mercy. When it hears the emphafis on 
fer‘vant, it expects another conclufion ; as, enter not into judge- 
ment with thy fer‘vant, O Lord, but enter into judgement with 
thofe who are not thy fervants. The fame alfo will be found 
in, the emphafes on the words fghr, and juftifed. So that the 
fentence will feem to point at feveral different meanings, and to 
have no confiftency. Butif it be readin the following manner, 
the meaning and conneétion will be obvious. Enter not into 
judgement with thy fervant” O Lord” for in thy‘ fight, fhall 
no man living be juftified. Here we fee the whole meaning is 
obvious, and that there is a great deal more implied, than the 
mere words could exprefs, without the aid of proper emphar 
fes. Enter not into judgement with thy fervant, OQ Lord——~ 
That is, enter not, O Lord, into the feverity of judgement 
with thy creature,——For in thy* fight,—which is all-piercing 
and can fpy the fmalleft blemifh—fhall no man living be jufti- 
fied—No man on earth, no not the beft fhall be found perfeét, 
or fufficiently pure, to ftand the examination, of the eye 
of purity itfelf. For in th‘y fight fhall no man living be 
juftified,’ 

By placing the emphafis properly, he has reftored to fenfe a 
fentence in Macbeth, which, in the ufual way of pronouncing 
at, was flat nonfenfe, 
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** Will all great Neptune’s ocean wath this blood 

Clean from my hands ? No—thefe my hands will rather, 
The multitudinous fea incarnardine, 

Making the green one, red.” 


‘ Now the laft line pronounced in that manner, calling the fea, 
the green one, makes flat nonfenfe of it. But if we read it 
with proper emphafis and ftop, and fay, making the green— 
e‘ne red. Here is a moft fublime idea conveyed, that his hands 
dipped into the fea, would change the colour of the whole ocean 
from green to red; making the green——o'ne red. Nor, if 
we confider the difturbed ftate of his imagination at that time, 
will this thought, hyperbolical as it may feem at firft view, ap- 
pear at all ubnatural. For it is highly probable that his fancy 
at that inftant prefented all objeés about him as of that fan- 
guine hue; nay, converted the very atmofphere that furrounded 
him, into a fea of blood.’ 

After all, though he has vindicated the thought from the im- 
putation of licentious hyperbole, it is not in his power to ac- 
quit the expreflion, which is ridiculous bombatft. 

« Particles (fays he) whenever they are emphatical change 
the meaning of the words from that which belongs to them as 
pronounced in thecommon way. Thus if we read this line of 
Othello in the following manner : 


«« Put out the light, and then, put out the light;” 


‘it isnonfenfe. But by marking the particle the in the repeti- 
tion of the fame words, a new ideaand a néw meaning is pre- 
fented to the mind. 


‘ Put out the light, and then put out 4e light. 


‘ That is the light of life, put in oppofition by force of this em- 
phafis, to the light of the candle.’ 

This expedient of placing the emphafis on te, leaves the ex- 
preffion bold and indeterminate. There is another reading of 
the paflage, which, in ouropinion, renders it much more cha- 
satteriftic. Othello’s rage breaks out into 


7” 





‘¢ Put out the light, and then 


Here he makes a full paufe, as if afraid to truft even him- 
felf with his horrid purpofe. His heart feems to fail him; but 
he recolle&s his fury, fnatches up, as it were, his defperate re- 
flection which had like to have efcaped, and cries again, 
Put out the light At firft he is checked by an emotion of ten- 
detnefs; and now it is reinforced by an effort of reafon. He 
accordingly moralizes on the confequences—— 
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In the fifth lecture he explains the nature of paufes and ftops ; 
and in the following he expatiates upon tones. Speaking of 
man, ‘ All the organs and faculties of his body, neceffary to 
his animal life, (fays he) are fo fafhioned by the hand of na- 
ture, that they grow courfe to perfe&tion ; but the organs 
(if I may be allowed the expreffion) and faculties of his mind, 
neceffary to his rational life, are only in embrio; i# depends 
avholly on the affifiance of others, together with his own ‘care, to 
give them birth, and bring them to maturity.’ If this be the 
cafe, we fhould be glad to know by whofe affiftance the firft 
progrefs was made in unfolding the human underftanding. We 
always imagined that reafon, by its own innate power, inde- 
pendant of any affiftance, except from the fenfes, was capable of 
expanding itfelf; and that all the proficiency we have made in 
human learning, was originally owing to the {pontaneous efforts 
of this internal faculty. 

In mentioning the difficulty of learning the Chinefe lan- 
guage, he affigns as one caufe of that difficulty, the great num- 
ber of different ideas conveyed by the fame word pronounced 
in different tones ; but this is in fome meafure the cafe with 
all languages, and particularly with the Englifh: for example, 
the epithet a pretty fellow, has a great many different fignifica- 
tions, according to the different tones in which it is pronounced. 
Irs firft and natural meaning is purely defcriptive, or ufed for 
information by way of eulogium: the fecond, when pronounced 
“with emphafis, implies a warmer encomium, a pretty fellow ! 
the third is ironical, and becomes a reproach. ° 4 pretry fellow, 
fpoke with a fneer: the fourth exprefies furprize at hearing 
fuch a man called a pretty fellow ; equivalent to ‘ how! what! 
he a pretty fellow! fare you can’t think fo ? the fifth denotes 
an afient to the information given ; a pretty fellow ?—heis? I 
am glad of it. Many other words and phrafes may be varied in 
this manner by different modes of pronunciation, fo as to con- 
vey a variety of meanings, and fome contradictory. 

In the feventh le@ure upon gefture, Mr. Sheridan quotes Mr. 
Dryden’s picture of Sigifmunda hanging over the heart of her 
lover Guifcardo, and calls it a beautiful defcription. 


«© She faid—Her brim-full eyes that ready flood, 
And only wanted will, to weep a flood, 

Releas’d their watry ftore, and pour’d amain, 
Like clouds low-hung, a fober fhow’r of rain; 
Miite, folemn forrow, free from female noife, 
Such, as the majefty of grief deftroys ; 
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For bending o’er the cup, the tears fhe fhed, 
Seem’d, by the pofture, to difcharge her head 
O’erfill’d before ; and oft her mouth apply’d 

To the cold heart, fhe kifs’d at once, and cry’d.” 


For our parts, we think her pofture hanging over a cup fo 

difcharge her head, conveys-a very indelicate idea of an infirm 

entlewoman, troubled with a falt rheum dropping from her 
eyes and noftrils ; and after declaring her forrow was mute and 
free from noife (which, by the bye, is a tautology) to fay fhe 
hiffed the cold heart and cried, is a downright folecifm. If it is 
not a dull, it is ufing the verb cry in a very vulgar acceptation, 
which ought not to be admitted into a poem of any dignity. 
~ Weare in fome doubt with refpe& to the propriety of our 
author’s remark, when, in defcribing the cant and extravagant 
geftures ufed by fome religious feéts, he fays,'* it muft be evi- 
dent, upon obferving Doth the preachers, and their auditory, 
that it is only the imagination which is wrought upon; as there 
is no difcovering in their countenances, any figns which are the 
natural concomitants of the feelings of the heart. This lan- 
guage of emotions, therefore, is well calculatedto make enthu- 
fiafts, but not believers.’ If the deepeit impreffions of grief, 
melancholy, and defpair in the countenance, attended with 
fighs, groans, tears, and fwoonings, can be deemed figns of 
feeling in the heart, we willaffirm, from our own obfervation, 
that thefe are often produced by the cant and geftures of preach- 
ers among the fectaries ; and with refpe& to belief, we were al- 
ways of opinion, that implicit faith was one of the charaéte- 
riltics of fanaticifm. 

_ Mr. Sheridan takes occafion to infert in this-le&ure a very 
feafonable and juft encomium on the prefent vice-chancellor of 
the univerfity of Oxford. 
- © Excepting thefe wild orators, we have few inftances, of any 
public fpeakers, who even feem to be in earneft; and-on that 
account, thofe few who are really fo, raife to themfelves a pro- 
portionable degree of admiration. Upona late public occafion 
at Oxford, there was a remarkable proof given of this. A per- 
fon, of the firft ftation * in the univerfity, was to addrefs, by 
virtue of his office, the new eleéted chancellour, in the public 
theatre, and in the prefence of many thoufands. He was 
no way remarkable for elocution, and this was perhaps the 
firft time, he found himfelf engaged, in a fcene of this kind. 
As he was a man of a fpeculative turn, he had an uncommon 
fhare, even in private company, of that aukward bafhfulnefs, 
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which is ufually the attendant of thofe, who have much com- 
merce with books, and little with the world. Thofe of his ac- 
quaintance therefore, were in pain for him; and they who 
knew him only-by charaéter, did not expect that he wonld ac- 
quit himfelf well. But all were pleafingly difappointed. As 
he had no art, he did not attempt toufe any. He was really, 
and at heart pleafed, with the eleftion of the chancellour, and 
expreffied himfelf accordingly. He received him, with the air of 
the fame cordial joy, that a man would fhew, on the arrival of 
a long wifhed-for, noble gueft, under his roof, whofe prefence 
would make a fort of little jubilee in the family. His tones 
were fuch, as refult from a glad heart ; his eyes fparkled with 
pleafure, and his whole countenance and gefture were in exa& 
unifon. No one was at leifure to examine whether any part of 
his elocution might have been more graceful; it was juit, it 
was forcible, it moved every one. His eafy, natural, and un- 
affeed manner, which perhaps was fcarcely ever feen before by 
any of his auditors, in a public fpeaker, excited burfts of uni- 
verfal applaufe; not from proftituted hands, in fupport of 
party-opinions, but from hearts, that felt themfelves agitated, 
by a participation of kindred feelings, refulting from his man- 


ner, independent of his matter.” 
The leétures are followed by two differtations on the ftate of 


language in different nations: in which differtations the author 
has difplayed much genius and erudition, and fhewn himfelf 
perfectly mafter of his fubje&t. Neverthelefs, we have the mis- 
fortune to differ in opinion from him in fome few particulars, 
which we have not room to fpecify. 

The volume is compleated by the heads of a plan for the im- 
provement of elocution, and for promoting the ftudy of the 
Englith language, in order to the refining, afcertaining, and 
reducing it to-a ftandard; together with fome arguments to 
enforce the neceffity of carrying fuch a plan into execu- 
tion. 

Though fome critics may look upon our author as too fan- 
guine in his expegtations, and on his fcheme as too gigantic to 
be fulfilled, we think: his ‘defign equally practicable and praife- 
worthy; and hope his arguments will have due weight with 
thofe who alone can enable him to profecute it in its full ex- 


tent and efficacy. 


Arr. 
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Aer. H. Pradical Obfervations on Cancers and Diforders of the 
Breaft, explaining their different Appearances and Events. To 
avhich are added, One Hundred Cafes, fucce/sfully treated without 
Cutting. ByRichard Guy, Surgeon, and Member of the Corpo- 
ration of Surgeons in London. Alfo fome Remarks on the Effeds 
of Hemlock, foewing the Inefficacy of that Medicine in Cancerous 
Complaints. The Whole ferving as a Supplement to a former Effay 
on. the Subject, by the fame Author, Auguft 1762. 8vo0. Pr. 25. 
Owen, 


N the former publication fpecified in the title, Mr. Guy la- 
boured hard to prove, that the charge of empiricifm did 

not imply ignorance ; and that a practitioner in phyfic might, 
at the fame time, poffefs a nofrum, and a fund of know- 
ledge. With this view he formed fuch a congeries of quota 
tions, references, Hluftrations, and remarks, from divers an- 
cient and modern writers, as would have fufficiently anfwered 
his purpofe, had not certain unfortunate flips, in that and the 
prefent treatife, furnifhed room to doubt, whether he came 
fairly by fuch an aftonifhing fund of erudition, When a me- 
dical writer plays round the fkirts of his fubject, carefully avoids 
all phyfiological difquifitions, miftakes the meaning of tech- 
nical terms, and diflocates and perverts fyntax, it requires no 
infpiration to fathom the depth of his talents. Thefe practical 
obfervations are replete with blunders and folecifms in gram- 
amar. The very dedication to the king hath not efcaped impu- 
rity of fuch anature, ascannot well be afcribed to the carelefs- 
nefs of the printer. Inthe fifth line we meet with an inftance. 
Another phrafe in the fame dedication is ftill more exceptiona- 
dle. Did Mr. Guy ever hear * of fympathizing in the calami- 
ties of .others.’? In the preface we find many unauthorized ex- 
preftions, fuch as, * which an extenfive practice has fully ma- 
nifefted it to be not only fafe, but alfo,’ A difficulty which 
requires many ftrong evidences to /urmount—confequent to— 
tedious prolixity—is founded from the experiments of others— 
many inftances of whieh are among thofe cafes that I have re- 
dated, awho probably would have. fhared that fate—the which at 
prefent I am not inclined to refolve them in, or perbaps frail be, 
until : 

Subjoined to this fhort preface are annexed, an apology for 
mifpeiling and mifpointing, and a table of errata, but not a 
fyllable is faidin excufe for falfe concord; nor are one of the 
grammatical blunders quoted fo much as altered. 

Let us now proceed through a few pages of the prafical re- 
marks, to judge of this writer’s erudition. ‘ The confe- 
quence of fuch obftructions commonly ave fmall luinps.’ (Pray 
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to which of thefe fubftantives does the verb relate ?)—* May it 

_ not be prefumed, that the morbid matter of an ulcerated can- 
cer, is re-abforbed by thofe veffels, and by them be carried off and 
lodged.’ ‘Hence the whole glandular fubiftance of the breaft, 
with the integuments, becomes {fpongy, are drawn down.’ 

The following defcription is, to us, utterly unintelligible.— 
¢ A fécond variety may not improperly be called the convidal 
cancer, from its refemblance to a cone, divided through its af, 
with its apex uppermoft.’ Neverthelefs there are feveral obfer- 
vations dilperfed through this mifcellaneous colle&tion of re- 
marks, which may prove ferviceable to the practitioner. We 
fhould therefore have given ourfelves no trouble to point out 
the lamenefs of our author, if he had not made a parade of 
knowledge, to which it appears he has no pretenfions. ‘There 
is fcarce, indeed, a fingle page in the performance, where Mr. 
Guy does not betray that very deficiency which he is fo defirous 
to conceal; but we mutt refrain from a kindof criticifm, which 
affords but little entertainment either to ourfelves or to our 
readers. 

The bulk of Mr. Guy’s fupplemental volume, confifts 
of cafes ferving to evince the excellency of his own nofrum, 
which he purchafed for a valuable confideration from Mr. 

,Plunkett, .and the inefficacy, nay, the fatal confequences of the 
cicuta, fo ftrongly recommended by Dr. Storck, in cancerous 
cafes, and fchirrous tumors. There is no difputing faés, but 
we fhould apprehend that the objetions to the hemlock would 
come with more -weight from any other writer, than from a 
gentleman ftrongly interefted in decrying the medicine. We 
entertain too favourable an opinion, it is true, of Mr. Guy’s 
candour and humanity, to fuppofe, that from felfith confide- 
rations, he would deprive the public’of the benefit of a medi- 
cine of real value; yet to thofe who are acquainted with his 
character, and know that he is poffeffed of a xofrum of reputed 
fimilar virtues with the hemlock, the matter will look fufpicious. 
No lefs than twenty inftances are given, where the hemlock was 
unfuccefsfully tried, and in fome of the cafes, as they are here 
reprefented, it proved fatal. 

‘ Mrs. A ms, in Grofvenor-ftreet, being afflicted witha 
fpongy tumour in the breaft, for which fhe had taken the hem- 
lock pills for four or five months to the amount of twenty-five 
pills per day ; her nerves were fo affected, that it was thought 
proper to defift, and refolvent cataplafms were applied to the 
breaft for a time without any apparent relief: the hemlock was 
re-adminiftered for fome weeks after, by the requeft of her 
phyfician, when her bowels became affeéted with pain, and 


great dizzineffes in the head, the tremors returned; fhe was 
5 then 
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then advifed to take a journey, but foon after died in an al- 
moft fudden manner, although the breaft was not ulcerated) 
nor the axillary glands affected.’ 

Without doubt this is one of the cafes to’ which Mr, Guy 
alludes, when he fays, “he has known ‘the patient facrificed to 
experiments.’ We could wifh he had defcribed thefe cafes 
more particularly, and recited the gradual effeéts of the medi- 
cine ; for at prefent one is at a lofs to know what the failure 
was owing to.—Befides, a curious reader will defire tobe in- 
formed in what manner Mr. Guy procured his intelligence ; 
and whether it was not from ignorant attendants, whe always 
judge of the re&titude of the practice by the event. 

The fucceeding cafe is of a piece with the former : 

‘A lady at Twickenham, in a cancerous cafe, had been or- 
dered the hemlock pills by her phyfician: fhe had taken them 
little more thah a week before her head was feized with dizzi- 
nefs ; tremors affected her all over; cold fweats and faintings 
followed ; at length violént pains were felt in her bowels ; ‘fhe 
became paralytic, lofing the ufe of her limbs and fpeech; in 
which condition 1 was fent for to her: yet notwithftanding fhe 
found fome abatement of the fymptoms occafioned by the hem- 
lock, from other medicines that were ordered; yet the pains in 
the bowels continued, and proved fatal to her in a very fhort 
time after. She was before taking the hemlock free from thofe 
complaints.’ 

There is fomething extremely myfterious in the following 
cafe: ‘At the very time (fays Mr. Guy) of my writing thefe 
remarks, a fatal inflance of the lofs of a beautiful and valuable 
lady of a noble family, who died but three days before under 
the circumftances before-mentioned, came to London for my 
advice.’—-Now pray was it the fatal inflance, or the dead lady, 
that came to town for Mr. Guy’s advice? 

Having invalidated all that has been alledged by Dr. Stork, 
in praife of the hemlock, and paraphrafed upon the Hippocra- 
tic maxim of the neceffity of calling in early affiftance, Mr. 
Guy gives ten cafes of indurated plands, happily cured’ by his 
own pultice; nor can we entertain’ the leaft fcruple about 
the truth of the narrative, as the author has made ufe of the 
names of perfons of undoubted chara&ter and the firft fafhion, 
as appears by the following and many fimilar cafes : 

* Mifs S L , hiece to the Hon. Sir W—— B " 
in Upper Grofvenor-ftreet, after having’ been for fome years 
affi€tec with a fettled’Pain in her breaft, the part began to 
grow hard towards the arm, and a manifeft enlargement of the 
glands appeared ; fhe'confulted an eminent furgeon, from whom 
the received for fome time a confiderable relief as to ber pain ; 

never- 
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neverthelefs the fwelling remained. At length, by a return of 
almoft conftant pain, it increafed very much: fhe had the af- 

fiftance of others of the faculty, but then found no relief. —— 

When the lump had arrived at the fize of a pigeon’s egg, I- 
was defired to vifit her, February the 8th, 1760. On an ex- 

amination of the part the gland appeared loofe, yet hard and 

irregular in fhape, though no ways difcoloured. ‘The comftant 

pain the had felt for fome time paft had brought her into a very 

indifferent ftate of health ; particularly nervous tremblings, 

reftlefs nights, and great dejeétion of fpirits. In about two 

months, by my method of treatment, fhe was entirely free 

from her complaints, the fwelled gland in the breaft was to- 

tally reduced, the pain left her, and fhe has ever fince conti- 

hued in good health.’ 

The two fubfequent cafes are fo minute and fatisfactory, that 
our quoting them, we believe, will give real pleafure to fome 
of our readers. 

‘ Mrs. Tottenham, at the Caftle und Falcon, in Alderfgate- 
fireet, about the beginning of the year 1758, difcovered a fmall 
lump in her breaft, to which fhe at firft contented herfelf with 
only applying a piece of flannel; it was attended with very 
little uneafinefs or inconvenience till July, 1759, when it be- 
came more troublefome, and was confiderably enlarged. A fur- 
geon was then confulted, who prefcribed the millepides, the ufe of 
which was continued for a month ; but the tumor ftill encrea- 
fing, it was thought neceflary to take the advice of an eminent 
phyfician, who direéted fuch medicines as he thought proper, 
but without the defired effe&t. The lump, by degrees, advanced 
to the fize of a very large orange : further advice was then 
deemed requifite; accordingly another furgeon was called in, 
and a confultation held, the refult of which was, that it was 
their joint opinion, the only probable means of relief was by 
excifion ; but fhe could by no means be prevailed upon to fubmit 
to the dxife; wherefore after taking fuch medicines as were or- 
dered for a little while longer, her attending furgeon perceiving 
the tumor to grow larger, and fenfible that a further delay 
might render all human attempts to cure her fruitlefs, re- 
commended her to my care. 

« My attendance was defired in November, 1759, when I 
was made acquainted with the above noticed circumitances. I 
found the tumor projecting above the furface, and almoft con- 
tiguous to the axilla, and comprehending very near the whole 
breaft. Upon handling the lump I apprehended there was fome 
latent fluid covered by the fchirrhus, which peculiar circum- 
ftance moft probably was the means of preventing its adherence 


to the pectoral mufcle, 
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‘ As it became immediately neceflary to proceed to extirpa- 
tion, the fame was happily effected by the application I have 
fo frequently mentioned ; a confiderablc quantity of extravafated 
lymph followed the lump, and in a very little time another 
gland, as big asa large walnut, which lay between the originah 
fwelling and the fluid matter, alfo feparated. The difcharge of 
this tranfparent fluid continued for near a month, though from 
whence it proceeded could not be pofitively difcovered ; from 
this difcharge the patient was much debilitated, and in particu- 
lar had fuch a weakae/s in her /egs, as to render her unable to 
ftand for near three weeks, At my defire her phyfician was ap- 
plied to for the removal of this diforder, by whofe affiftance the 
recovered her ftrength. The breaft perfectly healed, and fhe 
was reftored to a good {tate of health. 

‘ In June, 1761, the breaft was almoft fuddenly puffed up, 
but without any hardnefs, pain, or difagreeable fenfation, ex- 
cept a fort of numbnefs in the part. My attendance was again 
defired, when the patient informed me, that fhe had not been 
in fo good a ftate. of health for many years, as fince my laft 
vifits to her; but fhe could not help exprefling fome concern 
for the prefent appearance of her breaft, which feemed to con- 
tain a fluid; but unwilling to reft upon my own judgment, de- 
fired the fentiments of another furgeon, who concurred with 
me in opinion, and advifed the fpeedy difcharge of it: a fmall 
aperture was accordingly made, trom whence iflued out a great 
quantity of hydatides, or fmall conneéted bladders of clear wa- 
ter. Asthefe emptied themfelves the breaft fubfided; but the 
difcharge occafioned a frefh weaknefs in her legs, though much 
lefs than fhe experienced in her former complaint. Thefe hy- 
datides were very troublefome for a good while, and the mem- 
branes that enclofed the water appeared, after its difcharge, like 
a flaccid fungus; which was permitted to remain for fome time, » 
in order to fee whether any more hydatides would appear ; nor 
was it without difficulty thefe fungous membranes could be fup- 
prefled; but afterwards the breaft entirely recovered to its na- 
tural ftate. The patient felt very little pain or inconvenience 
from the treatment that was ufed ;-and when the fore was near 
healed, it was thought neceffary to preferve a fmall iffue, that 
a drain might for a time be continued, the which has fully an- 
{wered the purpofe of reftoring her to perfec health.’ 

The following cafe was written by the lady herfelf, and in- 
ferted at her requeft : 

‘ After a lying-in in November, 1749, a fwelling arofe un- 
der my chin, about the fize of a walnut, but without pain for 
fome time. I applied cil of rofes to it. In December I per- 
ceived it grew much bigger; and was very painful: I confulted 
my apothecary, who adyifed a pultice of bread and milk, which 

1 ufed 
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1 ufed for ten days; but finding the fwelling during that timé 
much encreafed, and my under jaw contracted in fuch 4 man- 
ner, that I could get nothing into my mouth but liquids, I fené 
for Mr. , furgeon, in ftreet, who direted a pul- 
tice to be laid on (which I was informed was made of linfeed.) 
This was continued about three weeks, when he lanced it, and 
there difcharged half a tea-cup of blood and a drop or two of 
matter. In a few days after the operation, the {welling was 
preatly increafed, and the glands of my neck down to my collar 

ne were grown fo large and inflamed, that I could not bear 
to lay my head down. In this ftate I continued for a fortnight, 
in which time it broke in two places near my windpipe: I then 
defired Mr. , another furgeon, to examine it and give me 
his opinion, which he did, and told me it was cancerous: this 
alarmed me very much; J acquainted Mr. (my firft 
furgeon) the next day of this gentleman’s opinion, and de- 
fired I might have Mr. ’s (furgeon in P— M—-) opinion 
in confultation: he came the next day; they only ordered me a 
draught night and morning. I continued three weeks longer 
in that miferable way, for then I might fay truly miferable, for 
the {welling was now become near as large as a pint bafon, my 
ear funk in, my eye and forehead fwelled in a frightful manner, 
and large flefhy fubftances fprouted out in feveral places, there 
being eight different holes. I could get no fleep for feveral 
weeks, but what was through opiates, which, with the pain 
together, made me delirious at times: Mr. ———~ (my firit 
furgeon) had now attended me about nine weeks ; he then 
informed, that Mr. ——-—— and himfelf thought it to be a 
cancer, and he could do no more for me than laying fome- 
thing cooling to it. I had flattered myfelf with hopes that 
I might do well till this declaration; I had now lived twelve 
weeks, and could get nothing in my mouth (from my jaws 
being locked together) but liquids, and expected death in a 
fhort time. A neighbour then advifed my fending for Mr. 
, another furgeon, who told me he thought my cafe fo 
dangerous, he did not care to meddle with it. I then fent 
for Dr. W—d, who alfo declined it. I was then told by a friend, 
of the cures that had been done by Mr. Guy, furgeon, in can- 
cers ; I fent immediately for him, defiring he would not fcru- 
ple to tell me his fentiments ingenuoufly, whether I had any 
hopes left: he expreiled his fears of the bone being affected, 
and gave but little hopes of fuccefs; though he differed in one 
‘point of opinion with the reft of the gentlemen*. He defired 
he might call in fome eminent phyfician or furgeon, to prevent 
‘refleGtion unjuftly in cafe of ill fuccefs; I readily acquiefced, and 























* Mr, Guy infifted that my cafe was not cancerous. 
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propofed Dr. S » fenior, who. gave him a meeting, and 
prefcribed ; Mr. I m, an eminent furgeon, was alfo brought 
by Mr. Guy to judge of my condition: I conceived great fatis-, 
faétion on Mi. Guy’s undertaking my cafe ; he applied the firft 
dreffing that day, and continued it daily; in the fpace of a 
week | found myfelf fo eafy; that 1 could fleep four or five hours 
in a night without the fleeping draughts; in another week the 
fproutings of flefh began to go away, and the {welling and hard- 
nefs that ran above my eye, &c. growing fofter, 1 found myfelf 
every way eafy and better, mending daily. In about fix weeks 
all my hardnefs and fwelling being entirely gone, Mr. Guy 
gave me great hopes of a cure; my jaws, which had been fo 
long fhut, were now open ; I could eat any thing that was pro- 
per, although there were then eight holes between my. temple 
and collar bone. In the fpace of fourteen weeks | was entirely 
cured, and without any cutting, and, by the blefling of God, 
have been ever fince reftored to perfect health ; and in regard 
to my fellow creatures, 1 have wrote the whole of my cafe as 
well as I am able, to the intent and defire that Mr. Guy may 
*publifh it, and am ready to fatisfy any perfon of the truth of 
what is here inferted. 
Fuly the 19th, 1762. M. SMITH, 
Great Queen-fireet, Lincoln’s Inn- Fields.’ 
Upon the whole, this noftrum of Mr. Guy appears to us to 
pofiefs fuch extraordinary virtues, that we cannot help wifhing 
the legiflature would render it his intereft to make it public, for 
the general benefit. We have feen many recipes, which havé 
been affirmed to be the fame with Plunkett’s pultice, and parti- 
cularly an attefted formula, in a late work, entitled, The Sur 
geons Pharmacopeia; but we have not heard of the effetts, 
nor indeed do we expect, from the ingredients, they can be 
fimilar. 











Arr. II]. The Works of Dr. Jonathan Swift, Deaz of St. Pa- 
trick’s, Dublin. Vols. XIII. and XIV. 12m0. Price 65. 


Dodfley. 


T is a misforturie to celebrated wits, that whatever they fay 
or write is recorded to pofterity, by the diligence of fome 
literary jobber, who never fails of profiting by the difgrace of 
his author. Every fcrap found among the papers of fuch a 
writer is publifhed; without confideration, whetheg.it be fit for 
infpe€tion, or whether it increafes or dimini‘les his reputation ; 
the name will fell the motley production, and that is generally 
fufficient for the editor. Of avery different ftamp is the mif- 
Vor. XIV. September 1762, N cellaneous 
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cellaneous colleétion before us; many pieces in which are 
ftrongly charaéteriftical of the inimitable author ; though we 
could wifh the choice had been more judicious, and the two 
volumes comprefied into one. ‘The public is much obliged 
to the Englifh editors for fo valuable an addition to the 
works of this unparalleled Hibernian wit and patriot, which 
will render the London edition as complete as the Dublin, and 
prove extremely acceptable to thofe who have not feen the lat- 
ter. As we happen to be of this number, we fhall treat thefe 
volumes as an intire new publication, and fpecify the contents, 
with a few general obfervations on each particular piece. 

The thirteenth volume begins with four fermons ; on bearing 
falfe witnefs ; on the poor man’s contentment ; on the caufes 
of the wretched condition of Ireland ; and upon fleeping in 
church. Dr. Swift is not reckoned to excel in this fpecies of 
compofition ; yet thefe difcourfes are well calculated ‘to inftrué& 
an audience of the meaner fort ; and the laft, in particular, 
abounds with ftrokes of humour, which cannot be thought un- 
feafonable even from the pulpit, when we confider that raillery 
is likely to produce a better effe&t on fuch a fabje&, than 
the moft grave and laboured dif¢ourfe. Upon the whole, how- 
ever, it is probable thefe fermons were never intended to wander 
beyond the precin&s of the deanry. 

The next piece is entitled, Remarks upon a Book called the 
Rights of the Chriftian Church ; and by this we find; that contro- 
verfy was by no means Dr. Swift’s talent. Many of the obfer- 
vations are fenfible and worthy of the author; but where the 
dean has confined himfelf to clofe criticifm, he is dry, prolix, 
and unentertaining ; yet is this fpecimen fingled out for enco- 
miums by the editors. 

Then follow two papers, inferted in the Craftfman, relative 
to Ireland ; and thefe are fucceeded by the Memoirs of Capt. John 
Creichton, drawn up, and digefted from his own materials, by 
the dean. This little piece does credit to the doétor’s humani- 
ty, as it was compofed merely with a view to relieve the dif- 
trefles of that brave and unfortunate officer. ‘There is a fim- 
plicity in the Memoirs, which cannot fail of pleafing a reader 
of true tafte; and many of the facts recorded, though of a 
private nature, are extremely interefting. 

The hints towards an Effay on Converfaiion, is, alone, fuff- 
cient: tocbear up the ‘credit of a volume. Every line breathes 
the {pirit-of Swf?, and excels in that grave humour, and faci- 
lity of wit, for which he will ever remain diftinguifhed. We 
were fo delighted with the author’s enumeration of the errors 
in condac which deftroy converfation, that we cannot refrain 
from imparting the fame pleafure to our readers. 

‘ Nothing 
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* Nothing (fays the dean) is more generally exploded than 
the folly of talking too much, yet J rarely remember to have 
feen five people together; where fome one among them hath 
not been predominant in that kind, té the great.conftraint and 
difguft of all the reft. But among fuch as deal in multitudes 
of words, none are comparable to the fober deliberate talker, 
who proceedeth with much thought and caution, maketh his 
preface, braricheth out into feveral digreffions, findeth a hint 
that putteth him iri mind of another itory, which he promifeth 
to tell you when this is done; cometh back regularly to his 
fubje&t, carinot readily call to mind forme perfon’s name, hold- 
eth his head, complaineth of his memory; the whole company 
all this while in fufpence ; at length favs, it is ho matter, and: 
fo goeson. And, to crown the bufinefs, it perhaps proveth at 
lafta ftory the company hath heard fifty times before ; or; at 
beft, fome infipid adventure of the relater. 

‘ Another general fault in converfation is; that of thofe who 
affe& to talk of themfelves: fome, without any ceremony; will’ 
run over the hiftory of their lives; will relate the annals of their 
difeafes, with the feveral fymptoms and circumftances of them ; 
will enumerate the hardthips and injuftice they have fuffered in 
court, in parliament, in love, or inlaw. . Others are more dex- 
trous, and with great art will lie on the watch to hook in their 
own praife : they will call a witnefs-to remember, they always ° 
foretold what would happen in.fuch a cafe, but none would 
believe them; they advifed fuch a man from the begigning, ‘and » 
told him the confequences, juft as they happened; but he. 
would have his own way. . Othets make a vanity of telling their 
faults; they are the ftrangeft men in the world;: they. cannot 
diffemble ; they own it is a folly ; they have loft abundance of 
advantages by it; but.if you would. give them the world;: they 
cannot help it; there is fomething.in their nature that abliors 
infincerity and -conftraint 3 with many ssher unfufferable. topics 
of the fame altitude. 

* Of fuch mighty importance every man, 4s. to himfelf, and: 
ready to think he .is. fo to others ;,\without, once)making this: : 
eafy and obvious refledtion, that his.affairs can;/haye:no more 
weight with other men, than their’s have with. hims and how: 
little that is, he is fenfible enough. y«!) 

‘ Where company, hath met, I, hee have ohferued two pers 
fons difcover, by forne accident, that, they were bred together 
at the fame fchool or univerfity, . after; which: the reft anexcon~ 
demned to filencé, and to liften while thefe two are refrefhing: 
each other’s memovy with the arch tricks and patlages of) them= 
felves and their comrades. , 
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‘ I know a great officer of the army, who will fit for fome 
time with a fupercilious and impatient filence, full of anger and 
contempt for thofe who are talking ; at length of a fudden de- 
mand audience, decide the matter in a fhort dogmatical way ; 
then withdraw within himfelf again, and vouchfafe to talk no 
more, until his fpirits circulate again to the fame point. 

‘ There are fome faults in converfation, which none are fo 
fubje& to as the men of wit, nor ever fo much as when they 
are with each other. If they have opened their mouths, with- 
out endeavouring to fay a witty thing, they think itis fo many | 
words loft: it is a torment tothe hearers, as much as to them- 
felves, to fee them upon the rack for invention, and in perpe- 
tual conftraint, with fo little fuccefs. ‘They muft do fomething 
extraordinary, in order to acquit themfelves, and anf{wer their 
character, elfe the ftanders-by may be difappointed, and be apt 
to think them only like the reft of mortals. I have known two 
men of wit induftrioufly brought together, in order to enter- 
tain the company, where they have made a very ridiculous 
figure, and provided all the mirth at their own expence. 

- © T know a man of wit, who is never eafy but where he can 
be allowed to diftate and prefide; he neither expeeth to be 
informed or entertained, but to difplay his own talents. His 
bufinefs is to be good company, and not good converfation ; 
and, therefore, he chufeth to frequent thofe who are content 
to liften, and profefs themfelves his admirers. And, indeed, 
the worft converfation I ever remember to have heard in my 
life, was that at Will’s»coffee-houfe, where the wits (as they 
were called) ufed formerly to afiemble; that is to fay, five or 
fix men, who had writ plays, or at leaft prologues, or had 
fhare in a mifcellany, came thither, and entertained one ano- 
ther with their trifling compofures, in fo important an air, as if 
they had been the nobleft efforts of human nature, or that the 
fate of kingdoms depended on them ; and they were ufually at- 
tended with an humble audience of young ftudents from the 
inns of courts, or the univerfities, who, at due diftance, liften- 
ed to thefe oracles, and returned home with great contempt 
for their law and philofophy, their heads filled with trafh, under 
the name of politenefs, criticifm, and belles lettres. 

‘ By thefe means the poets, for many years paft, were all 
over-run with pedantry. For, as. I take it, the word is not 
properly ufed; becaufe pedantry is the too frequent or unfea- 
fonable obtruding our own knowledge in common difcourfe, 
and ‘placing too great a value upon it ; by. which definition, 
men of the court or the army may be as guilty of pedantry as 
a philofopher or a divine ; and, it is the fame vice in women, 
when they are over-copious upon the fubject of their petticoats, 
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or their fans, or their china. For which reafon, although it 
be a piece of prudence, as well as good manners, to put men 
upon talking on fubjedts they are beft verfed in, yet that is a 
liberty a wife man could hardly take ; becaufe, befide the im- 
putation of pedantry, it is what he would neverimpvove by. ° 

‘ This great town is ufually provided with fome player, mi- 
mic, or buffoon, who hath a general reception at the good ta- 
bles ; familiar and domeftic with perfons of the firft. quality, 
and ufually fent for at every meeting to divert the company ; 
againft which I have:no objection. You go there as to a farce 
or a puppet-fhow ; your bufinefs is only to laugh in feafon, ei- 
ther out of inclination or.civility, while this merry companion 
is atting his part. It is a bufinefs he hath undertaken, and we 
are to fuppofe he is paid for his day’s work. 1 only quarrel, 
when in fele& and private meetings, where men of wit and 
learning are invited to pafs an evening, this jefter fhould be ad- 
mitted to run over his circle of tricks, and make the whole com- 
pany unfit for any other converfation, befides the indignity of 
confounding men’s talents at fo fhameful a rate. 

‘ Raillery is the fineft part of converfation ; but, asit is our 
ufual cuftom to counterfeit and adulterate whatever is too dear 
for us, fo we have done with this, and turned it all into what 
is generally called repartee, or being fmart ; juftas when an ex- 
penfive fafhion cometh up, thofe who are not able to reach it, 
content themfelves with fome paltry imitation. lt now paffeth 
for raillery to run a man down in difcourfe, to put him out of 
countenance, and make him ridiculous, fometimes to expofe the 
defects of his perfon or underfianding ; on all which occafions 
he is obliged not to be angry, to avoid the imputation of not 
‘being able -to take a jeft. It is admirable to obferve one who 
is dextrous at this art, fingling out a weak adverfary, getting 
the laugh on his fide, and then carrying all before him. The 
French, from’whom we borrow’ the'word, have a quite diffe- 
rent idea of the thing, and fu had we-in the politer age‘of our 
fathers. Raillery was to fay fomething that at firft appeared a 
reproach or reflection, but by fome turn of wit unexpected and 
furprifing, ended always in a compliment, and to the advantage 
of the perfon it was addreffed to. And furely one of the-beft 
rules in converfation is, never to fay a thing which any of the 
‘company can reafonably wifh we had rather left un {aid ; nor can 
there any thing be well more contrary to the ends for which 
people meet togetHer, than to part-unfatisfied with each other 
or themfelves. 

‘There are two faults inconverfation, which appear very dif- 
ferent, yet arife from the fame root, and are equally blame- 


able ; 1 mean, an impatience to interrupt others, andthe un- 
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eafinefs of being interrupted ourfelves. The two chief énds of 
converfation are to entertaig and improve thofe we are among, 
or to ‘receive thofe benefits ourfelves ; which whoever will con- 
fider, cannot eafily run into either of thofe two errors ; becaufe 
when any. man fpeaketh in company, jt is to be fappofed he 
doth -it for his hearer’s fake, and not his own; fo that common 
diferetion will teach us. not to force their attention, if they are 
not willing to lend it ; nor,-on the other fide, to imterrupt him 
who is inpofleffion, becaufe that is in the groffeft manner to 
give the preference to our own good fenfe. 

* ‘There are fome people, whofe good manners will not fuf- 
fer them to interrupt you; but what is almoft'as bad, will dif- 
cover abundance of impatience, and lye upon the watch until 
you have done, becaufe they have ftarted fomething in -their 
own thoughts which they long to be delivered of. | Mean time 
they are fo far from regarding what paffes, that their imagina- 
tions are wholly turned upon what they have in referve, for fear 

‘it fhould flip out of their memory ; and thns they confine their 
invention, which might otherwife range'over a hundred things 
dul] .as’-good, and that.might be much more naturally infro- 
duced, 

¢ There isa fort of rude familiarity, which fome people, by 
praGifing among their intimates, have introduced into their 
general converfation, and would have it pafs for innocent free- 
dom or humour, whichis a dangerous experiment in our nor- 
therm cliniate, where all the little decorum and politenefs we 
have are purely foreed by art, and are fo ready to lapfe into 
barbaritys ‘This; among the Romans, was the raillery of 
flaves, of which we have many inftances in Plautus. ‘It feemeth 
tohave been introduced among us by»Cromwell, who, by pre- 
erring the feum of the people, made‘it a court-entertainment, 
of which -}-bave heard mang ‘particulars 5 and, confidering all 
things were turncd upfide’ down, it was reafopable and judi- 
cious 2-alrhough irwas-a piéce-of policy found out to tidicule 
» point of honour in theother extreme, when the fmaileft word 
mmifplaced among gentlemen ended ina duel. 

§ Phere are fome nen excellent at -relling a ttory, and pra- 
videdavith @ plentiful ftock-of them, which they can draw out 
upon occafion in all compenies 5 and, confidering how low con- 
verfaaon runs now among usy it is-not-alrogether a contempti- 
bie-tatent3 bowever, itGsftubjeQ:to two unavoidable defeds-; 
-frequemt repetition, and -heing foon exhaufted ; fo that who- 
ever valweth this gift-in: himfelf, hath need of a good memory, 
and-oughe irequently to fhift-hiscompany, thatthe may not dif- 
cover the weaknefs of his fund; for thofe whoare thus endowed, 
have feléom anyother revenue, but live upon-the main ftock, 
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* Great {peakers in public, are feldom agreeable in private 
converfation, whether their faculty be natural, or acquired by 
pradice and often venturing, Natural-cloention, although it 
may feen a paradox, ufually fpringeth from a, barrennefs of in- 
vention and.of words, by. which men who have only ane ftock 
of notions upon every fubjeét, and-one fet of. phrafesito.exprefs 
them: in, they fwim upon the fuperficies, and; offer shemfelves 
on every occafion.; therefore, men of much learning;idnd who 
know the compafs of a language, are generally. the, worft talk- 
ers on a fudden, until much pragtice hath-inured and embold- 
ened, them, becaufe they ere confounded with pleaty,of matter, 
variety of notions, and of words, which, they cannot readily 
chufe, but are perplexed and entangled by too great,a choice ; 
which is no difadvantage in private converfation ; where, on 
the other fide, the talent of haranguing: is; of all others,-moft 
infupportable. 

* Nothing hath fpoiled men more for converfation, than the 
character of being wits, to fapport which, they never fail -of 
encoutaging a number of followers and admirers,, who lilt 
themfelves in their fervice, wherein they find. their accounts on 
both fides, by pleafing their mutual vanity. This hath given 
the former fuch an air of fuperiority, and made. the, datter fe 
pragmatical, that neither of them are well to be endured, . I 
fay nothing here of the itch of difpute and contradiction, tell- 
ing of lies, or of thofe who are troubled with the difeafe ealled 
the wandering of the thoughts, that they are never, prefent in 
mind at what paffeth in difcourfe ; for whoever labours under 
any of thefe poffetlions, is as unfit for converfation as; madmen 
in Bedlain,’ 

It is impoffible to read. thefe ebilervations, without making 
application, to ourfelves and our, acquaintance, and confefling 
that they are founded on a jufi knowledge of human nature: 

The charadter of the earl of Wharton is bitter, keen, and 
fareaftic, but coarfe and indelicate. -Swift loft his humour ia 
his refentment ; and the charaGer will, for this: reafon;-be read 
with lefs fatisfaftion than might, be. .expeGed. from: fuch. | a) fub- 
ject, and fo mafterly awriter.. | Interfperfed,, however, \we meet 
with. fome> enrertaihing anecdotes, admirably introduced to 
throw light upon the earl’s condua&, | 

A letter to Mr. Fautkner; printer and pwhlisery: in Dublin, 
acquaints .us with the veneration of a privategentiewan’ for 
the dean, whoere&ed a monument to his memory, aadwhim- 
fically enough inftituted annual games tobe celebrated at the. 
tomb. As forthe additional lettets inthis. wolime, they-an- 
{wer no other purpefe than. fo-dorre&t a miftake, . of: Mery little 


confequences to: the public; of Dry: Hawk{wortls!snamely, 
N 4 that 
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that Mr. Faulkner had no perfonal acquaintance with the 
dean. 

The letters to the doétors King and Marth, archbifhops of 
Dublin, turn upon a variety of public and private occurrences, 
They are models of epiftolary writing, in which we think Swift 
is not to be equalled in the Englifh language, unlefs we except 
the letters of his patron, Sir William Temple. The effay on 
good manners evinces the doétor had more theory than prac- 
tice: ere he difcovers faults which he never took care to cor- 
rect in his own behaviour. As to the poems, they are the play 
of genius; the bagatelles of Swift, with fearce any other me- 

rit than their being his, and lefs tin@ured with impurity than 
many of his other poetical pieces. 
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Arr. 1V. Cicero on the Complete Orator, in Three Books or Dia- 
logues, infcribed to his Brother Quintus, tranflated into Englith, 
euith Noes and Iiluflrations. By George Barnes, Barrifier of 
the inner Temple. 800. Pr. 6;.. Rivington. 


was with pleafure we took up the tranflation of thefe 
beautiful dialogues, by a gentleman whofe profeflion gave 
room to hope he had fiudied the treatife critically, explain- 
ed the cifficulties, afd transfufed the elocution of the La- 
tin orator into his own language. We conceived, that having 
formed himfelf upon the model exhibited in this admirable 
treatife, he. was induced to offer a fpecimen of his progrefs in 
oratory, by tranflating into Englith this mafter-piecg of Cice- 
ro’s genius, and the moit-feful of all his writings, efpecially 
to gentlemen of the long robe. How much were we difap- 
pointed to find the language and idiom of the tranflation as fo- 
reign to am Englith ear, as the original jtlelf; to fee the moft 
chafte. and staat dialogues that ever were written, redsced ta 
a heavy inanimated converfation, in which neither the meaning 
of the fpeakers is always» preferved, nor the peculiarities of 
charadier are ever dillinguifhed. That our readers may judge 
how ,remote this learned barrifter is from the orator he would 
defcribe, we fhall prefent them with afew paflages from the 
firft book, and then quote acomplete fpecimen, 
Nam prima atate incidimus in ipjam perturbationem d: ifcipline Ve- 
‘ teris.—*\ For at our firft entrance into life, we coincided with the 
perturbation of all ancient difcipline.’ Vis enim (ut mibi fepe 
dixifii) quoniam que pucris aut adolefcentulis nobis ex commentariolis 
nofiris inchoata ac rudia excidcrunt, vix bac aiate, Fe.—* For, as 
you have often faid, fince thofe rudiments. and outlines /carce 
commenced, which have got abroad from the little commentaries of 
, : our 
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our puerile and youthful age, are fcarce worthy, &c.’——Nam, 
quocumgue te animo et cogitatione comverteris.—* For which way fo- 
ever you furn your mind in contemplation.” 

The next paffagé we give rather as a ftriGtute upoh Mr, 
Barnes’ language, than as a fpecimen of his tranflation—Jn 
dicendo autem vitium vel maximum fit a vulgari gencre orationis, at- 
que a confuetudine communis Jenfus abhorrere.—* But in fpeaking it 
is the greateit of faults to avoid with abhorrence fuch language as 
vulgarly prevails, and the u/age of common Jenft’——Que fala 
per fe ipfa quanta fit, hiftrionum levis ars et feena declarat.—* Which 
alone of itfelf, of how great power it is, the flight art of the 
ators, and the ftage declares,’ What a ftrange idiom is 
this! A boy of the third form in Weftminfter, or Eton fchool, 
would enter more into the fpirit of his author, and dread a 
fagellation for fo uncouth and verbal a tranflation. 

As it is fcarce worth while to enter upon a critical examina» 
tion of this lame performance, we fhall clofe the article with 
quoting a complete paffage, that the reader may judge how 
well our barrifter has preferved the dry farcaftic humour of 
Scevola. 
~ € What? were the laws and ancient cuftoms of our ancef- 
tors? Were the aufpices over which both you, Craffusy and I 
prefide, to the great fecurity of the republic, What ¥ was the 
religion and ceremonies, were the civil laws, the knowledge of 
which has long eminently continued in our family, either in- 
vented or underftood, or at all treated of by any kind of ora- 
tors? I remember truly Servius Galba, a man who had a di- 
Vine manner of. fpeaking, and M. Emilius Porcina, and Cn. 
Carbo himfelf, whom you ftruck down when but a youth, for 
he was ignorant of lawsin general, at a lofs in the inftitutes of 
our anceftors, unlearned in the civil law : and except you, Craf- 
fus, who rather from your own inclination to ftudy, than be. 
caufe it was the peculiar bufinefs of an orator, have learned the 
civil law from us, this age of ours, which I am “fometimes 
afhamed of, as ignorant of that law: But what you affumed, 
as of your own right in the Jaft part of your fpeech, That the 
orator was able to difpute moft copioufly on all fubjeéts of dif- 
courfe, J would not bear with unlefs I was in your deméfne, but 
would head a body who" foould either contend with you by an interdiG, 
or affert their rights by laying hands upon their own, ‘and go to 
Jaw with you for feizing fo violently upon the poffeffions: of 
others. For firft, ail the Pythagoreans would inftitute a fuit 
againft you, aud the followers of Democritus, andthe reft of 
the naturalifts, each in their kind, and: thefe men; who could 
fpeak both with weight and elegance, would put in their claims, 
againit whom you could not with jaftice depofit the facred pledge 
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to try the right. Whole troops of other philofophers would 
charge you befides, nay all, quite. down from their foun- 
tain-head Socrates, they: would convince you that you had 
learned mothing about good and: evil, nothing: about the paf- 
fions.ofi ithe: miody nothing, about’ morality and the. means 
of living) that. you. had snotveyen made: any: enquiry. after 
knowledge,,aod that you knew nothing; and when they had 
made an atrack upon. you all together, then every fee 
would bring) a feparate ation againft yous) |The academy 
would.pre(s) you, anddeny that you yourfelf knew what you 
faid. |. Thea:our ftpics would ‘keep you entangled in’ the {nares 
of their queftions and difputations. But the peripatctics would 
force. you to. own that you-ought to feck from them thofe very 
helps and ornaments of {peaking which you would -have to be 
thought the propriety of the orators; and they would fhew you 
that Ariftotle and Theophraftus have wrote not only more but 
better on thefe fubjects than all the mafters of theart.of fpeak- 
ing. Liet alone the mathematicians, grammarians, muficians, 
with whofe arts this of yours, fpeaking, bas not the leaft affi- 
nity. Wherefore, Craffus, 1 think, fo many and fuch great 
profefions are not ro .be made: what-you can effee is fufi- 
ciently magnificent, that in judicial mattets the caufe which 
you Speak to fall feem the better and more probable ; that in 
pudlicaflemblies, and in delivering opinions, your oration fhal] 
have the. moft power to perfuade; finally, that you fhall feem 
10, wile »men_ to fpeak with, eloquence, and to fools with truth. 
}f. you; can do more than this,.1 fhall think not. the orator but 
Craffus does it by the force of talents peculiar to himfelf, and 
not poffefied in common with other orators.’ 
Many. of: the explaiatory notes are learned and ufefal, but 

few of them (we believe) are the property of the tranflator, 





Arr. Vi, 4 Effay.on the Medical Confiitution of Great Britain. 
To whith are added, Obfervations on the Weather, and the Difiafses 
wupich appiared-in the Period ineludid betwixt the firft of January, 

12585, end the Summer Selflice im 1760. Together with a Nar- 
rative of the Throat Difimper, and the Miiary Fever, which 
avere-cpidemical in the, Duchy of Cleveland, iz 1760; Likewife, 
Oblirwations, on the Effects of fome Anthclmintics, particularh of 
the Great, Pafard, Black Hellebere, or Bear's foot. 8vo. Pr. 
ss. Millar. 
™’ H bS performance is very. unpleafant to read, and re- 

guires’ more atrention than ninety-nine readers of an 
hundred! will ever’ be dble to afford. It is avery dry journal of 
weather and epidemical diicafés, without any relicf to the ima- 
6 gination, 
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gination, or paufe to the memory, brimful of theory, phyficat 
and conjectural, ftiffened with a, perpetual :facceffiom of -techni- 
cal terms and hard words, intermingled with fcottitifms, and 
written ina ftile the moft painfully didaGtic,: thatiever we had 
occafion to pernfe.: .Neverthelefs,: it maft beowned; ‘iticontains 
many judicious obfervations, medical and: ‘philofophical;' and 

will well reward the young ftudent, who has patience enough 
to read: it twice over with untemitting attentions’ 5 > 

The author tells us in bis preface, that the defiga of itis ‘to 
exhibit.the effeé&ts produced in the: human body, by- the! viciffi- 
tudes of the feafons, and the different temperatares,! and .mott 
remarkable changes of the weather, throughout the:'yéar in 
Great Britain ; with a view to inveftigate the external, caufes, 
and the. genuifes of all the difeafes.incident to the inhabitants of 
this ifland, whofe pre-difpofing and exciting: eaetes! depend 
wholly, or in a great meafure, om theair. |. 

He divides the medical year into. five. periods’; “n firft of 
which begins at the fummer folftice, and ends with the month 
of July ; the third commences at the autumnal equinox ¢ the 
fourth, at the winter folflice; and the fifth atithe vernal equi- | 
nox.—Such a fyftematical divifion, might be proper im a coun- 
try that enjoys a regular fucceffion of feafons, ‘with fure and 
fertled traé&ts. of weather :, but in Great Britain, where: the 
tranfitions from one extreme to another are*fo fudden and 
‘ Irregular, we fhould imagine there needs no other divifion of 
the weather than into hot and cold, moift and dry; and the dif- 
ferent: combinations of thefe four principles, fuch ae hotand 
moift, hot and dry, cold and moift, cold and-dry. » ‘The’ invef- 
tigation of epidemica] difeafes; therefore, will depend intore 
upon the weather that happens to reign, than uponcthe: feafon 
of the year at which they are produced. . 

Our author, having treated of the British air in general, pro- 
ceeds to conifider the effelis which the different tranfitions of 
weather may be fuppofed to produce, in the periodincluded ‘be- 
twixt the fummer folftice and the firft. of Auguft.: »In:this'fec- 
tion we meet with one or two opinions in theory; to which we 
cannot give our affent, particularly touching the plague, which 
he thinks may arife: withour any imported: foreigy infe@ion. 
To the beft of our knowledge, there>is no inftance ofa ‘plague 
in Europe; but what had. been imported from other countries, 
indeed from Africa, which feems to ‘be: the true “—P ren mo- 
ther of this difeafe. 

The fubject of the third chapter, is the fame. inquiry extended 
to the period included betwixt the. firft, of Auguft and, theau- 
tumnal equinox ; and thus he confiders the whole ‘circle of the 
poedical year, with uncommon fagacity and precifion, though 

fometimes 
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fometimes he is hurried away by the impetuofity of an imagi- 
aiation, perhaps too fertile in hypothefes. For example, he 
talks of :the fluid of the nerves having a wonderful antifeptic 
power, preventing aliments from growing putrid in the ftomach, 
refifting the putrid tendency of the chyle in the mafs of blood, 
and preferving the body from putrefaétion under long abftinence 
and:ardentfevers.——Heaven knows, we ate fo far from knowing 
the nature of this nervous fluid, that we do not even know that 
any fuchdfiuid iexifts. . He likewife tells us, that a mild winter, 
with frequent rain, is far more healthful than with an extraor- 
dinary dry :ftate of the weather; and proceeds to account for 
this falubrity. Now if we may truft to our own obfervation, a 
rainy winter-is, of all winters, the moftuanwholefome; nay, it 
is proverbially fo; and it would bea very eafy. tafk to explain 
from theory and philofophy, why it muft be fo: but-wé have 
not room for fuch difquifitions, We are moréover obliged to 
Mr. Biffet for another piece of information, importing, that the 
natives -of northern ‘climates.are far lefs fubject to vehement in- 
ternal inflamniations, in Italy, and other fouthern countries in 
Europe, than-the-natives.. of. thefe warm countries. ‘ The fo- 
lids of ‘the northern Europearis (fays he, p. 121) being greatly 
relaxed by the great change from a cold ‘or temperate atmo- 
{phere tova fouthern hot climate, contributes to render them 
iefs obnéxious to inflammatory difeafes there, than the natives, 
whofe folids are more dry and rigid.’ Certainly there is-no ar- 
guing againft facts ; and if.our author can prove ‘from expe- 
vience, that:the natives.of northern countries are lefs fubje& to 
fevers in thofe warm climates, than the natives of thofe warm 
climates, we hall fubfcribe to his theory. But we imagined all 
the world was.perfuaded, that the very reverfe of his affertion 
is true ; that northern conftitutions are the moft fubject to fe- 
vers When tranfplanted into hot climates ;, and that in all warm 
‘countries the mortality rages moft:among the ftrangers accuf- 
tomed to live in a cooler air ; and, indeed, we cannot fee how 
it fhoald be otherwife, when we confider, that in northern con- 
ftitutions the rigid fibre . generally’ prevails; confequently the 
circulation is: carried..on with greater force, and therefore the 
blood more fubje& to. inflammation: that the fibres being rigid, 
will be Jefs apt to yield in. proportion tothe expanfion of the 
contained juices, occafioned by: a greater degree of heat than 
that to which they have been accuftomed ;:and of courfe, an in- 
creafed velocity or fever muft enfue: that all bodies are the beft 
adapted, by nature, for that climate in which they are pro- 
duced, and have been refident : that the inhabitants of warm 
countries are remarkable for a lax fibre, hence their weaknefs, 


floth, and effeminacy ; and that the women, and fuch as lead 
the 
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the moft fedentary and inaétive lives, are the moft exempt from 
all feverifh and inflammatory complaints, For thefe.reafons.we. 
diffent from him in another place, where. he difapproves of the 
practice of bleeding mariners, by way of prevention, when,frons 
northern countries.they arrive at the.confines ofthe torrid. zone : 
neither do we join in his fentiments about certain fuppofed. fer- 
mentations of the blood, as if it worked like. yeaft in.a,beer 
barrel. 

In the feventh chapter he defcribes the conftitution, of the 
air'in the year 1758, and the following fpring,: relative: to the 
dutchy of Cleveland, in Yorkfhire, where Mr, Biffet: pra@tifed.: 
medicine: and in the next two chapters, he treats, ofthe difeafes;. 
which happened in that country, from the fummer:folltice: of ' 
1759 to the following. Thefe are illuftrated with. cafes, and; 
enriched with fome judiciots obfervations, concerning: the out- 
ward caufes of intermittents. He afterwards gives us.an.exact; 
narrative of the epidemic throat diftemper, and miliary. fever, 
as they appeared’ in the dutchy of Cleveland'in-1760.> ‘The. 
moft remarkable circumftance in the method of cure, which he 
prefcribed for this malignant fore throat, accompanied. with mi- | 
liary eruptions, was evacuation by bleeding and ftool,-which we 
have feen conftantly attended, in fuch cafes, with unfavourable 
fymptoms ; and his cautioning the pratitioner-againft the ufe 
of warm cardiacs, which, fo far as we: have been able to ob- 
ferve, when judicioufly ufed, always produced falutary effe@s in, 
this fpecies of the angina. Indeed, we have had oceafion ta 
fee a confiderable number of ‘children afflicted with this diftem-. 
per, who were all cured, without one mifcarriage, bythe ap-: 
plication of a veficatory to'the back, a warm antifeptic-gargle: 
for the throat, a cardiac mixture to fupport. the. vis vita, and 
an emollient glyfter to empty the inteftinal canal once in three 
or four days. At the fame time we knew the cool-regimen fail 
in the fame diftemper, and feveral patients loft by: bleeding and 
laxatives, * ' RO | 

The book is concluded with obfervations: on. the effedts.of 
fome. anthelmintics, particularly’ of ‘the great: baftard> black 
hellebore, or bear’s foot, which our author ufed: with greatfuc- 
cefs, in powder, fyrup, and deco€tion forexpelling long round 
worms, bred:in the inteftines of the lower clafs of people, who 
live on denfe, farinaceous, and leguminous feeds, milky cheefe,. 
&c. . be of tks 
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Arr. VI. ‘Colonie Anglican Jiufirate ¢ or; the Acquep of Ds- 
minitn, and’ the Plantation of Colonies made by the Englith ix 
Arteries, ‘witb’ she Rights of rhe Colonifts, examined, fiated, and 
tllaftrated. ‘Part I. Containing the Plan of. the whole Work, in. 
clading thé Propofition, afferting the Rights of the Coloniffs, in- 
tended ta Be epablifoed, St. i, 4to. Pr. ss. Baker: © 


WE may vénture to pronounce this publication one of the 
moft extraordinary which ever pafled our infpedtion, both 
in’ ftilé and matter. Were ‘our readers fo tnréafonable as to 
atk, for what purpofe the learned writer had amaffed fuch’g col- 
leGtion of remnants of erudition. we fhould be greatly puzzled 
for an anfwer, as nothing canbe more remote from the pros. 
feffed defign ‘ofthe treatife, than the execution. Learning 
ferves only to make fome perfons ridiculous ; for where the 
powers of ‘concottion are languid, care muft be taken not to 
overload the mind any more than the ftomach.~ It would ap- 
pear to be the original intention of this author, to eftablith the 
right of Great Britain to her poffeffions in America, deducted 
either from pre-occupancy, or from conqueft; but inftead of 
this he enters upon a hiftory of the revolutions in Spain and 
Portugal,’ from the middle of the fourth to the middle of the 
fifth century, gives a detail of the exploits of the Black Prince, 
and the dike of Lancafler in Spain, acquaints us with the claim 
of thé latter to the Caitilian crown, relates the wars between 
Spain and Portugal, afcertains the claims of the princes of 
thofe countries to their refpeétive thrones, and then, by a fud- 
den fkip, paffes to the fentiments of the ancient philofophers 
and fathers, concerning the figure, pofition, and habitablenefs 
of the earth: ‘ Miftake it not, reader, ‘thefe are not the extra- . 
vagations of ‘genius, but the exuberances of dulnefs, and the 
intemperance of pedantry. 
Having been told what Thales, Anaximander, Anaximenes, 
Pythagoras, ‘Xenophanes, Anaxagoras, Lcucippus, Empedacles, 
Herodotus,‘ Philolaus, Plato, Ariftotle, Epicurus, Zeno, Eras 
tofthenes,’ Ariftarchus, Archimedes, Hipparchus, Cicero, Pli- 
ny, Poffidonius, Strabo, Mela, Seneca, Ptolemy, Laéantius, 
St. Auguftine, Macrobius, and divers other heathen and chrif- 
tian fages, dreamed refpecting the form of the terreftrial globe, 
we are fhoved, by the moft unexpeéted tranfition, from philo- 
fophy'to war, where we breathe nothing but blood and ‘flaugh- 
ter with'the Goths and Saracens. Now we fhould be extremely | 
glad to know what all this philofophy and hiftory has to do 
with the Englifh ‘colonies in America, which are not fo much 


as méntionéed in courfe of the volume, except in the introduc~ 
tion. 
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tion. Agreeable to our author’s own notions, this volume 
is foreign to the propofed fubjeCt, and refembles a flourifhyona 
different key, which a mufician of no eat would make before 
his folo. ¢ All things (fays he, p, 2,) are deft. under callsthen 
known from their beginnings, and contidered in-all their.cela- 
tions, and in this cafe, navigation preceding: difceyery, and dif 
covery preceding the acquifiiton of empire, of making 
tion of it, and the plantation of colonies being ibisquent to the 
acquifition, or making the whole or part of it, aad.the. Spanterd 
having firft difcovered part of America, aad the fettlement of c6- 
lonies there by them,.and the Portugals being, prior, to thofe 
made by the Englifh, ard the difcoveries and acquifitions in 
America being partly conneéied with. the preceding difcoveries 
and conquetts made by the Portugals on the coaft of Africa, with 
their navigations to find, &c.’ By this kindof dedu@ionp 
and the affiftance of copulatives, our author might.fhew. the 
connestion between the fpelling-book, and the works of Apol- 
lonius and Sir Ifaac Newton ; confequently he ought;to, have 
written a treatife on all the intermediate knowledge, anda 
cyclopedia comprehending the elements of.all.arts, and fein 
ences. 

From a relation of the bloody tragedies. aed by the Goths: 
and Saracens, our author proceeds to exclaimations again{t the 
papal tyranny.; an account of the voyages of Magellan, the 
Copernican fyftem, the proceedings of the. ignorant bigotted 
Romith clergy againft the celebrated Galilwo,. the dndex Ebre= 
rum Probibitorum, publifbed by order of the pontiff at, Rome, 
the knowledge of the ancients with refpect to the habitable, 
world; the Phoenician and Carthaginian voyages ; and the mo- 
dern notions of the habitable world in the middle centuries... 

The twenty-fixth fection, the laft in the volume, contains.a 
relation of the voyages undertaken under.the aufpices ef prince. 
Henry of Portugal, and of the grants made. to divers of the. 
Portuguefe monarchs, by feveral fucceflive pontiffs....Here ter- 
minates the firft part; and the author contents himfelf. with: 
acquainting us, that he has collected many materials neceflary 
for proceeding in the work, of which.we will endeavour ta con« 
vey fome idea, by the following fhort extra from his plam:,¢ 

‘ That in taking fo large a circuit (fayshe) the reader may 
pafs over as little unprofitable matter. as poflible,. J. fhall, give 
him a, fucciné@, account of the fatts i in,tbheit natural order, en’ 
larging in point of narration and. evidence, as occafion, may.te- 
quire, beginning at a period from whence, advancing. gradually, 
we may furvey the proceedings of the feveral princes. andother 
perfons primarily and. chiefly’ concetned in thofe mavigations, 
difcoveries, and acquifitions, which have. fo greatly encreafed 
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the knowledge of this globe, with the intercourfe of its inha~ 
bitastts, and wrought fo great a change in the riches, manners,’ 
cuftoms, and policy of the European. natioas-———This general 
account of thefe difcoveries and acquifitions will be- fucceeded 
by a particular relation of the proceedings of the Englith to’ 
eftablith themfglves in America. 

‘ The papal.and royal grants, with other public aéts, proper 
to be fet forth, fiall be carefully tranfcribed. from. authentic 
copies of the records, or their beit evidence within:my pow- 
er ; the facts depending on hiftory for their evidence fhall be 
jaithfully eolleéted from cotemporary or other-authors-of good 
credit, and the whole matter fairly ftated; fo that’the reader 
may be affured he fhall meet only with mere involuntary: errors; 
which after the greateft care may attend the compofition of fuch 
a copious variety of tranfaétions in different ages and countries,’ 
colleéted many different ways ; and in thé reafoning parts of this 
performance I fhall, as often as conveniently may be, exprefs 
my fentiments in the words of the moft eminent authors, where- 
by the truth, inftead of fuffering by the poverty of my lan- 
guage, appearing in the luftre and force of their expreffion, will 
be feen in its proper beauty and ftrength, and being introduced 
in their mame, will be received with greater eafe afid pléeafure. 
And, for the fake of order and perfpicuity, 1 fhall reduce the 
matter intended to be eftablifhed as a plain and certain truth to 
this praétical propofition, That the Englifo American colonies are 
part of the commonucalth, atd well entitled to the rights, liberties, 
and benefits of it. \ This propofition I purpofe to prove and il- 
luftrate from the a4a regia pafied urider the great feal of the 
kingdom for acquiring dominion and eftablithing colonies in 
America, from the fubfequent proceedings of ‘the colonifts to 
accomplith thefe defigns, from the conclufions of reafon, the 
principles of juftice.and equity, the nature and ftructure of a 
free ftate, the fenfe of princes and parliaments, and the opinion 
of philofophers, ftatefmen, jurifts, and other. ac. gay au- 
uthors, with proper fuppletory matter,’ ‘ 

Should the author purfue his journey with the fame pallor 
for excurfion and deviation he has hitherto betrayed, we may’ 
fafely predi& there will never be a period’ to his rambling, and 
that the few-whom curiofity may have induced to fet out! with 
him, will be glad of the ypc: of parting company with’ 
fo indefatigable a leader. 
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Arr. VII. Thefaurus Grace Poefws; five, Lexicon Greco Pros 
Jediacum ; Verfus, et Synonyma, (tam ad Explicationem Vocabulo- 

_ rum, quam ad CampofitionemPoeticam pertinentia) Epitheta, Phrafes, 

_ Deferiptiones, Fc. (Ad modum Latini Grads ad Parnaffumy Com- 

_ pleGtens.. Opus, in fludiofe Juventutis Gratiam et Utilitatem, ex 

_ optimis quibujque Poetarum Grecoram Mounmentis, que adbuc 

_. pradierunt, nunc primum Confirufium, Cut prafigitur, de Poefi, 
Seu Profodia Grecorum Trafatus. Autore T. Morell, 8: 7. P. 
4to. Pr. il. 1s. Boards. Poté. 


eB HE frit part of this learned and elaborate work made 
its appearance fome years ffice ; but we deferred our ac- 
count until the publication was codaplanséd, that the whole 
might .be comprized in one article. The fubjeét is of too dry, 
and, in the prefent ftate of literature, of too uninterefting a 
nature, to, attract ‘peneral notice ; though, for our own. parts, 
we muft always confider thofe fubjects of importanee,, which 
tend to promote and facilitate the ftudies of youth, in whatever 
light! they may be-regarded by the reft of mankind. It is true, 
that Greek compofition, efpecially in, poetry, is of very Jittle 
fervice in life, and. can fearce be faid to conduce to elegant ex- 
preffion in our own language; but-i¢ is no lefs true, that a ha- 
bit of compofing ftrengthens the powers of invention, and is 
perhaps the only method of impreffing®a juft tafte and. relifh of 
the dead Janguages: For what purpofe are fo many years.fpent 
at public {chools and univerfities, but to attain a. perfect know- 
ledge of Greek and Latin? and if thi$. be deemed fo effential to 
the education of the finifhed gentleman, furely, thofe labours 
cannet be thought fterile, which, are employed in ) affifting | this 
defign. We need not, indeed, beftow much pains in vindi- 
cating the propriety of an undertaking which none will prefame 
to cénfure, befides the ignorant, and conceited; either thofe 
who know nothing ,of the fubje&t, or thofe, who entertain fuch 
an opinion: of their natural genius, as to defpife all adventitious 
6tnaménts. Let it be remembered .that Milton, our greateft 
poet, and. Addifon, one. of.out chafteft writers, were. both 
deeply {killed in. Greek and Latin compofition, of which. they 
have left fome admirable examples. 

Every reader_the leaft acquainted with the learned languages 
muft know, that.in-Greek and Latin compofitions, we have no 
éther rule: for avoiding folecifms than authority. A.tbought. 
may feem to be happily exprefied by a certain combination of 
words, for which there is no authority; yet without this the 
expreffion may be falfe, according tothe rules of that language, 
either in the difpofition of the words, in declenfion, conjugation, 
or fyntax. The proper ufe of particles efpecially, can only be 
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known from the authority of the beft writers, as they admit 0 
fuch infinite variety, form the greateft ttrength and beauty of 
Janguage, and exprefs_ the dependence,of ideas, by marking 
the ‘sonnedtion, diftin&tion,  reftriction, and oppofition, of the 
re{pedtiye parts of gifcourfe, The fame may, be alledged of fy- 
nonimous words, in the juft application of which confifts the 
variety, and frequently. the harmony of fpeech.s and to thofe 
who spuvale themfelves in Greek verfes, it, will certainly be con- 
venient to know whether any particular word be poetical, only 
by turning over a few pages of the Thefaurus, 

To examine the accuracy of this very learned performance, 
would. require more leifure than we can beftow ; and,.to, be in- 
genuous, more praétice than we have lately had.in, thofe ftu- 
dies: we fhall therefore prefent, the reader , with the fhort ac- 
face; and tran{cribe fome paffages from a letter which we have 
received upon this fubjett. .. With refpett. to the, difficulty of 
the execution, he very juftly obferves, ? 

« Lexicographorum curas fteriles et moleftias ii fere foli.in- 
telligunt, qui in eodem_ piftrino aliquandiu fueript,exercitati, 
Haud profecto leve quiddam eft materiem undiquaque corrade- 
re, corrafam rite collocare et difponere ; non ia Poetarum modo 
optimorum elegantiis verfati, fed etiam in ruderibus eruendis, in 
Suida, Etymologico magno,, Hefychio, Scholiifque excutiendis 
obfcuram diligentiam haud fruftra pofuimus ; inde, que maxi- 
me ad rem noftram pertinere videbantur, delegtu, habito excerp- 
fimus. Efto fane Poete, perinde ut Archite&i, prima Jaus 
operis alicujus praclari ichnographiam defignare, et conftruc- 
tionem rite moliri et abfolvete : at interim infimi ordinis opera- 
rii_in laudis illius focietatem aliquam fe admitti,jure,poftulant ; 
ino vero et materia congettores et cementorum, Bajuli neque 
giatia neque pretio fua deflituuatur. Nos, ‘quidem hac in 
parte operam fedulo impendiffe haud pigsdits cujus ad rempub- 
licam literariam fruQus aliquis redundaverit,’ 

Such a fpecimen of elegant. Latinity, will ‘neceflarily imprefs 
favourable fentimelts of Dr, Morell’s erudition. 

He purfues the account, of his labours in the following words: 
«Flac mente labores in ‘diverfo geuere pene infinitos exhaufi- 
mus, ad omnia atrenti, tum, itt fterquilipii fordibus, expurgandis 
‘tufa in Hortoram Poeticorum floribus colligendis occu path ;, il- 
lud demum in, Gracis aggref, quod in Latinis exemplo,lauda- 
bill preititerat clariffimus ile Gradas ad Parnaffum conciana- 
tor; “ne, que Lingua czteris guibulet ungue et metrorum varie- 
tate et verborum copia et elegantia antecellit, eadem medias in- 
tér opes inopia laborare videretur. Protnde nos quoque fyla- 
bare quaotitatem ‘exémplis allatis defignavimus, Synonyma 
iiidcm, Epitheta et Phrafes, &c. acjectmus. ‘ Interim 
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€ Interim haud difitemur ad comp hedioe eet uiddam 
defiderari quod ‘itt Latinis banda, apically Notas 
fyllabarum apicibus recta aMixay) et bets tmexem- 
pla alfara ce’ Lytits CHorititque Yep saincui quotiim inetra, | 
* atque fedtafionis tario'T yronibis’ Imig dd ae ite pth et intel- 
lea, Hitic verd “defeat medelam ‘dliqiiad adhibilimas, ad ‘ad 
calcém Vocabulordm' catalog’ fubjanéto we qubiiim dantltte 
dubitatio aliqua fuboriri potuit: “°° yuidtanadt alfotago O17 

‘« Haid ‘profefo ignoramus quam’ aimene” fit’ fitiul et irige-’ 
niorum imbecilliut’ défideriis et homiauvm' Critiéorum’ asta’ 
fatisfacere :’ vidébimur forfan illis nbn fatis multa, imo et his 
nimis multa protutiffe + veram in® ‘hat ‘potius quam ‘Mla’ parte’ 
peccate thaldimus, cur fatius fit habere unde aliquid’ arputare 
poffis, quam fubfidiis neceffariis carére.” 

The profodia prefixed to the Thefautus, is, beyond difpute, 
the toft copious,’ clear, ‘and explicit ever publifhed. ‘The de-_ 
finitions°-are perfectly juit, the examples full, and the ‘nofes an- 
nexed ‘fo extremely learned, that’ we cannot beftow ‘fafident 
applaufe on ‘the erudition and diligence Of the author.” 

We atintex' ani extrd& from the letter mentioned above, which 
may ferve to obviate thé principal objections to Dr. Morell’s un- 
dertaking "and we decline exhibiting fpecimens of the work, 
as they would’ ‘not ‘only prove tinentertaining,~ but convey 
a very imperfeét idea of the indefatigable pains and induftry of 
the learned compiler. 

‘ The fynonimous words, when of different /gnifcation, are 
diftinguifhed by ‘a full ftop, break, ‘or capital letter: {ome of 
them ‘are added ‘only by Way of explanation, for the ufe and 
affiftance of thofe who read Greek: we 

«As to the’epithets: there ‘are feveral hundted added to thofe 
of diner, but none without proper authority ; fo that, obferv- 
ing’ due propriety under the direétion of common’ fenfe, any, of 
them may be ufedin ¢ompofition. , 

‘ To adjuft the proper application of ‘them by references to 
the originals, and ‘to give examples“of every change in the 
fignification of a word; was impracticable withott welling the 
book ‘to’an immenfe fize, ‘contrary to thé primary, but not the 
only defign, of ‘exhibiting’ 2 doh ‘for the uf of fcbools, particu- 
larly of Eton and Weftminfter.—With regard, ehitore,. to the 
propriety of a fyndtiymous® word," if tot Uléar, fome lexicon 
mutt be confulted + ‘for inftance, ‘undet’ exaris, you find: Lrouove 
(no poetical word)‘and Seog 5 ; “bat it would Be ablurd’ to Tay, | 
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‘ It may haye been defired, likewife, to have had certain 
marks, affixed to each fyllable, as in the Latin Gradus, to afcer- 
tain the quantity ;, but, how feldom this i is wanted in the Greek 
language, is manifeft, from the {mall catalogue (after the ap- 
pendix) of fuch words as are really, or are called, doubsful.— 
‘There was no neceffity for more, to thofe who know the thea- 
fore of an hexameter, pentameter, arid iambic yerfe: or who 
otherwife meeting with a doubtful fyllable in a compound word, 
will only turn to the regi, or fimple word, as in evyapoc, 
eveivog; &c. Befides, how muft we have marked thofe words, 
whofe fyllables are always /ong in (Homer, or) the Tonic diale& ; 
and always /bort in the (tragedians, or) Attic diale&, as, eSava. 
odiwe, Tie, Hanag, &c.? Such diltin@ion cauld only be/imade, 
or diregtion given, ina work of the profodia-kind.’ 

It is but juitice due to the printer, Mr. Pote, to confefs, ‘that 
he has fpared neither pains nor expence to fender thé work 
complete ; and that he has run greater hazards in making this 
valuable addition to. the ftock of literature than perhaps any 
other printer or publither of thefe kingdoms. | ‘The charge | was 
certainly great ; the profits arifing from a ‘publication of this 
nature muft neceffarily be flow, precarious, and limited. “The 
curious reader may confult his own fenfible advertifement | pre- 
fixed to thefe volumes, 
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Art. VIII, The General,Gazetteer : ors, Compendious Geographical 

| Di@ionary.  Containing.a Defcription of all the Empires, Kingdoms, 
States, Republics, Provinces, Cities, Chief Towns, Forts, For- 

treffes, Caftles, Citadels,, Seas, Harbours, Bays, Rivers, Lakes, 
Mountains, Capes, and Promontories, in the Known Wor ld; 3. to- 

"gether with the Government,. Palicy, Cuftoms, Manners, and Re- 
= of the Inhabitants, Sc. €¥c.. By R., Brookes, M. D. 
Sve. Pre 63. munoeneryi 3 


me HE N we, reflect. on the univerfal utility of a work of 
7 this nature, we are aftonithed that, amidit the variety of 
literary projects fet on foot, by enterprifing.book(ellers, the plan 
of a, Complete Gazetter fhould. never , haye been fuggelted, 
which would not, only, anfwer, the, purposes of the author and 
publifher, but, of learning, alfo,,, While the. ftudy of hiftory 
and politics are become fo fafhionable,. that of geography muft 
be deemed effentially neceflary.to the loweft mechanic, who fits 
in judgment over a news paper, on the meafures of the admi- 
niftration. . Divers general fyftems of geography have appeared 
im the Englith language ; but, we cannot recollect any work 


where the names of kingdoms, cities, towns, rivers, &c. were 
difpofed 
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difpofed and deferibed in alphabetical order, except the Gazet- 
teers of Echard and Salmon, per foyinances of fome merit as in. 
cipient trials, but too defective to exely ide'fiiture attempts: 1°In 
this particular ¢ the French have’ relly the advantage” 6vér Us, 
great number of excellent maps being publifhed by the King’s 
geographers, and the laborious Batidrand having’ e riched peo- 
graphy with his co ious, and, indeed, acctiraté diki6nary) eon- 
fidering the time ori its publication ‘and the difficulties to be're- 
moved. This work has one peculiarity, which we Could-with to 
have feen copied by Dr. Brookes, as he appeats td hadvettiade free 
with the Frenchman upon other dccafions,’ “Baudratid has fub- 
joined to his Di@ionary a ‘catalogue of ‘the ancient and modern 
Latin names of places,, extremely uféful to thofe Who /perufe 
hiftory written in that language, and amufethemfelves with 
comparing the prefent with the former Condition of countries and 
cities, which have been the fcenes of the moft extraordinary 
tranfattions, 

It is a misfortune to letters, that mén of genius, unlefs their 
circumftances be narrow, feldom ftoop to this kind of conipi- 
jation, which they regard as the province ‘of the drudge’ who 
earns his fubfiftence by daily labour; whereas, in’faa, ‘it re. 
quires, judgment, learning, and diligence, to fele& ‘with’ pro: 
priety, to examine with candour, to relate with pracé and 
neatnefs, and to arrange facts unconnected with each other; in 
fuch a manner as to render them palatable, The moft extenfive 
reading is required for the due execution of fo general an un- 
dertaking as a Gazetteer, that pretends to give a fatisfa@tory 
account of every country and people’on the face of ‘the earth, 
and to afcertain not only the fituation of cities, but the dates of 
their origin, and the moft ftriking events in theie:hiftory, Our 
author, without poffeffing all the requifites ‘perhaps neceffary i in 
fuch a compilet as we fhould défire; has however greatly im- 
proved upon the labours of former geographers. ‘He has fwelled 
the catalogue of articles, efpecially thofe'relative to thiséoun- 
try, and is abundantly more copious in his defcriptions than ei- 
ther Echard or Salmon, as appéars’ by the ’great! ee, of 
afterifms prefixed to thé additions. °° To this swe may fubjoin, 
that he is more judicious in’ his choice’ of authorities; by which 
means he hasavoided many of the abflitdities of former writers, 
who gave too. implicit’ a faith to thé rélations of voyapers and 
travellers. His dwn words in his preface: cotwreye jute eftimate 
of the dottor’s latfdturs.” “’ 7s exMlog br 

‘In. ‘the defcripticnts of the ‘éipires, cotttitties;> provinees, 
diftri&s, counties, cites, boroughs, : ‘afd’ towrts; everystematk- 
able circumffance ds taket: notice a8 Fal’ as°our ‘foont wouldiad- 
mit. [have fhewn how each country is bounded, its odxtent, 
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productions, manvfactories, forces, the mumbers of the inha- 
bitatits;° manners,” and religion, ‘avleatt:as far as ‘I could obtain 
any certain account. ‘The: diftances of placesiim England ‘and 
Wales;‘dte reckoned according to Englith ftatute miles, of which 
there aré 69 to a degree j but every where elfe } follow: the ma- 
rine 'meafare of 60 toa degree, and in generabthis laft ismoft 
convenient, ' becaufe the graduation on the fide of the map, will 
always férve inftead of a fale of miles. 

«'Pheré are great improvements in the geography of Eng- 
Jand and Wales, care having been taken to get amexactaccount 
of the’ prefent fiate of the towns, ‘or at leaft:the:preateit part 
thereof: to which are added not only the market-daysy but thofe 
of the fairs according to new ftyle; nor are thofe Kept: in the 
villages of every county forgotten. An exact account has been 
obtained of the counties in Ireland, with regard to the number 
of houfes, parifhes, baronies and boroughs; and it were to be 
wifhed the fame could have been done for Scotland. 

‘ I] might complain, as others have done before me, of the 
difficulties of writing dictionaries in general, and more particu- 
larly thofeof geography, on account of the different orthography 
of the countries and towns; the contradictions met with in the 
beft treatifes of this kind, as well as in maps, charts, and the 
relations of travellers: yet as I was not preffed into the fervice, 
but was to all intents and purpofes a volunteer, Ihave no body 
to blame but myfelf, for entering upon fo laborious a tatk. 

* However, ID>have been betier enabled to reconcile diffe- 
renices, to expunge falfities, and to fet afide impofitions, from 
having feen’a confiderable part of the world myfelf; and, froin 
having made fuch obfervations as in fome meafure qualify me 
to judge of places which I) have not feen... Here you ‘will find 
no felling of winds, no diabohcal: conjurations, no nations of 
canibals or men-eaters ; nor indeed any thing elie thatis fhock- 
ing to common fenft, or eviden'ly repugnant to the cuttoms 
and practices of other parts of (the world; unlefs the ftrange ac- 
counts of the different objefts of worfhip may be fo eftcemed : 
but then we find others.to: match them in very: diftant parts. 
Thus if we find foie that adorea fly, we fhail meet with others 
that pay divine honours to-a monkey’s tooth; {me toa fer- 
pent, others to a tree ; not to mention the vaft variety of image 
worfhip all-over the world: and therefore we cannot reject fuch 
extravagant practices, from their feeming abfurdity.’ 

In the introdu€tion Dr. Brookes exhibits a general fketch of 
the principal obje&s of cofinography, exceeding ufetul ¢o,thofe 
whd are not well grounded inthe elements of aftronomy and 
geography, however fuperficial this faint profpeét may feem to 
thofe-who have taken a diltinG view of thofe fubjeGs. Here 

we 
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we find an-account‘of the principal religions .which,preyail in 
the world; of ithe different languages which, are Juppeled sto be © 
fundamental, and>the! bafis ofa variety(of dialefts, and.of, the 
different inhabitants:of ‘theeatth 5, ipérsicnlare we Absll quetater 
the inftru@ioh aridsentertainment.of defs: learned Beaders. - ite 

‘All the differentireligions:in-every, part af, the avogld., may 
be reduced to: four; Judaifm, Chriftianitys Mahometanifm, and 
Paganifm. Judaifm has two: branches; Jjudaifm, properly, fo 
called, ‘and the Samaritan religion, which differs. from, ahe for- 
met im many>particulars: >: isW kas | 

€ Chriftianity-has three branches; chat called the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion 5. thatpof the Greek church, which. is divided into. 
different feéts ; and the Proteftants. ., -Thefe laft.are divided into 
that ‘of the Lutherans, the Calvinifts, Anabaptifts, , Sociaians, 
and Quakers. : However, the cherch of England, which, is the 
beft conftituted in the world, cannot properly be faid to be wit 
of thefe. 

* Mahometanifm is ie ided into’ :two fes’s soot that of: 
Omar, followed by the Turks, Moguls, and the Mabometans 
of Africa ; and that of Aly, fon-in-law of Mabomet,.fallowed : 
by the Perfians.. There are Pagans over all the world except in 
Europe; but their) religions are of different kinds, and fo nu-. 
merous, thatit is impoflible to:deferibe them: all,.. Paganifm. is. 
faid to extend*over one-half of Afia, five parts.in fix.of, Africa, , 
and nineteen parts: of twenty, of the inhabitants. of America, 
The moltextenfive is that of Fo, which prevails over, Thibet, 
or the WefternTartary, the two peoinfulas of, the Indies, with 
feven parts in eight of the inhabirants of the Mogul's emir 
China, and molt of the Indian iflands. 

* Chriftianity prevails all: over Europe, and among ‘all the. 
European fettlements in America; and ir is fill profefied i in, 


converts made by the Portuguefe in Africa, and. the, Balt, Indies. : 

«The Jews‘ are no longer a nations, and-therefore; Judaifm. 
cannot properly be faid to be eftablithed anywhere ; -bat, as the, 
Jews themfelves are {pread all dver ehe old-continent, their; reli-, 
gion is ftill kept up-among them... ‘Fhey are-faidoflate to have 
got footing in America ; bat they arefo few in musnbae they are 
not worth notice. : 

‘ Mahometanifm prevails ovtr all the Turkih empire inks. 
rope and Afia, Little Tartary, Arabia,oPerfia, Great,apd. Little 
Bocharia, the Mogul’s empire, many of the,Indiao, ilands, and. 
the northern and eaftern coatts of Africa 3. infommuch that fome 
pretend to tell us it is: fix times more extended ;than,,Chrif-. 


tianity. reod: .vilasieca 
4 
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« Some geographers inform us, that there ate fifteen: ‘general - 
langnages; namely, the Latin; Teutonie;~the Sélavonian, the 
Greek, the Arabian, the T attatian, the Chine; the African, 
of Bereberah, the Ethivpian, thatof ‘the! Negroes; ‘the Mexican; 
the Peruvian, the Taphuyzn, the Guyaran,*and- the Calibayan: 
Thele five laft até ‘poke’ n‘Aimeriea+ but are nor’ fe général-as 
thefe authors pretend ; foe even ‘in North’ América, which is 
beft ‘known to the Europeans in general,- therei¢ fo great a ya~ 
riety, ‘that it would be very difficult to“énumefate them ‘all. 
The fame may be faid of the ‘Janguage of ithe Negroes! for 
thére is no perfon whatever who has failed along the coaft of 
Africa from the river of Senegal to the Cape ‘of Good ‘Hope, 
but muft have met with a great numberof tongues/not‘under- 
ftood by their neighbours; even'in thofe final diftriéts towhich 
the Europeans have given the name of kingdoms. The fame 
may bé faid of the inhabitants of the eaftern coalt of Africa 
from the Cape of Good Hope to. the Straits of Bab. el: mane 
del. 

‘The Latin is now a dead language, though'it continues to 
be taught in fchools all over Europe. Some-would ‘have: the 
Teutoni¢ to be the natural language of Germany, Scandinavia, 
and ‘the Britifh iflands, they being only different dialeas of -the 
fame tongue. However, fome’affirm'the-Celtic, or Keltic, was 
the original and general language of Europe; and that’ it {till 
prevails in the north of Scotland; Ireland, and Wales; °° © 

© The Sclavonian is faid to be the original of the Dalmatian, 
Bofiian, Albanian, Setvian,’ Bulgarian, Moldavian,’ Bohe- 
mian, Silefian, Polifh, Ruffian, Mingrelian, and Circafhan. 

‘ The Greek was extended where-ever its’ empire’ prevailed, 
as did the Latin throughout the Roman empire; and which, «in - 
fome méafure, fwallowed up the Greek; however, : this laft is 
ftill fpoken, though corruptly, in the foutherh part of Turky 
in Europe ; that is, in an¢ient Greece, and the iflands of the 
Archipelago, as alf® in Natolia in Afta. ~The Arabic is fpoken, 
or at leaft wnderftood in Arabia,’ Turky in ‘Afia, Perfia; and In- 
dia ; and likewife i in Barbaty, Egypt, Pate, Nubia, and Zan- 
guebar. 3 : 

The Tartarian is underftood in Great: Tartary, Mutcovite 
Tartary, ‘and in fome parts’ of Turky in Afia, the Mogul’s 
country; dnd China. * The Chinefe is‘not only fpoken in ‘Chi- 
na, but in “fome ‘ache oF dedi, and many of the iflands of 
Afia. 

© ‘The Latiti tongue, “as was “ebferved before! is nowa dead 
language’; but there is fill aftrong tincture of it inthe Ita- 
lian, French, Spanifh, ‘and’ Portugnefe languages... It has alfo 


furnithed not only the Englifh, but almoft all the languages in 
Europe 
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urope with 2 great purabss of words; on even.the Greek 
is generally, -made;,ufe,of im ur. Fah nical Phiri e 
arts and feiences, were,in fome. rived, am t 
cians.-: But:we. mouft,not forget: the Ghaldak, TORY the 
‘Weftern.Sysiac,.the Hebrew, the Arabic, and, the of nares 
languages are,.detived,.. The Malayan. admr lin 








great part of India an the, Ganges, and. many.o ss 
near: it.:>~There-is till another, called the. Manc CW, aaa 
prevails in the.eaftern. parts of, Tartary,; befides: twenty-two 
more, of which {pecimeps are given by Strab| enb ergs, who was 
thirteen years a captive in Siberia, . After all, there i is no doub t 
to be'made-but there are many athers ‘of. which we hay net the 
Jeaft. account ;. therefore that, ofall the langua pok en. at 
prefent in different parts of the world, mutt ot be very im - 
perfe&.;, not.tg mention that there are mapy. countries 4 whofe 
coafts havebeen touched upon, by.nayigators, whofe languages 
are entirely unknown, 
. © Though there is a great variety of complexions, or colors 
of the kin, in different.parts.of the world, yet they may-all be 
reduced to four; namely, the.white, the black, the tawney, and 
the red, - Among,the whites may, be. reckoned | e, Europeans, 
the inhabitants of Natolia,, Armenia, Georgia, t > inhabitants 
of Perfiainear the Cafpian Sea, fome of the. Tartars, and the 
Chinefe in the.northern ‘Parts. of, China, 7 

‘ The people are tawney in Barbary, Egypt, Zara, ‘Sahara, 
and Zapguebar ; that i is, in.themorth parts of Africa ;.as alfo, the 
inhabitants. of .Afia in Syria, Diarbec, Arabia, the fouthern 
provitices of China, and in fome of the moft eaftern, iflands of 
Afia..._Many of, the Indians are yellowith, but not fo perfedly 
as to deferve-being placedin a difting clafs, .. . 

‘. All the Americans, except the Efkimaux, are red, which ap- 
pears more.or le(s bright, according to..their different, maaner 
of living and being expofed. more or, lefs; to. the incle mepey of 
the air : befides, itis almoft an univerfal cuftom, to ‘daw them- 
félves. over with. bears-greafe or. oil, which, in, fome, afure, 
conceals their real, complexion ; therefare i itas, no a r that 
many travellers have affirmed that their colour is olive, But 
-where they are,more civilized, and.bave been preyailed wpon to 
cloath’ themfelves,, they, are all, of ,a. bright red copper. colour 5 ; 
and, which, is very remarkable; have- no hair-on, any Patt of 
their bodies, except their, heads,, where, it. is black and goarfe, 
like horfe-hair. Some have obferved, that they employ theic 


women to pull, off, their-beards, by the roots;, and ia this moit 
geographers) have; blindly..capied; ¢ach other. WEEE, itis 


now well known, fromtog FSO of the, moft int tas ; igentt ; and 
. ‘ SUTTONS 
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curious’ travellers; ‘who’ have! been in ‘different parts of Ame-: 
rica, that ‘theg have ‘nortiye leatt fignof a *beard y and there- 
fore they’ eduld'not be deprived of them'in that mannered Be-’ 
fides; we have (had Americatis ‘herein England, whofe beards: 
maft have’ appeared; if they ever had “arty fobecaufe it is) well 
known, “that °if ‘you plack bp ‘as manychairs ‘by 'the ‘roots as 
you pleafe; they will'all grow again, which mos one has it in 
his power to experience. 

‘ The Africans in general are all black, except thofe “— 
méntioned; ‘and thefe; as fome’ pretend, were originally colo- 
nie® rows different parts of Europe und Afia, v The hair of their . 
heads is: curled like’ wool, and this without any exception; uns 
lefs on the eaftern coafts' of Africa and Madagafear; where Ara- 
biaris have’fettled among them; and’ even’ in’ thefe places the 
fkins‘continue black, and their hair, though long, always’curls. 
There'are a gréat many blacks in Afia, particularly in India on’ 
this fide’ the Ganges ; but their hair is long and ftrait. ' Some’ 
would have thefe to be only of an olive complexion, becaufe 
they are ‘not quite fo black as the Negroes; but be this true or 
falfe, itis of very little moment. 

“ The vileges of the ‘inhabitants of different’ parts’ of the 
world are ‘alfo very different ; for fome are very frightful, fiich 
as the Laplanders, the Efkimaux, and more’ particularly the Sa~ 
moides;' As for the Europeans, their features are well known 
toevery one, and in general, they are the moft beautiful of all 
mankind, ‘except the inhabitants of Georgia in Afia; who are 
thought to have the beft complexions, and the moft* handfome' 
faces'in the world. The Spaniards and Portugaefe are not’ fo. 
fair as fome other Europeans, which is thought to be owing to 
their mixture with the Moors, who originally came outiof Sy- 
ria arid Arabia. The inhabitants of the peninfulas of India, 
though their complexions are fodark, have'generally European 
features’; whereas the blacks of ‘Africa have'almoft univerfally 
thick lips and’flat nofes. “There might be many other diftine- 
tions between the people of different countries ; but as ‘they 
more|or lef approach in their afpeét to thofe already: men- 
tioned, they need not be particularly taken notice of; for as’ 
for the inhabitants of New Guinea and New Holland, though 
they always ‘have’ their eyes almoft fhut, and a tooth wanting 
in thes capper jaw before, yet’ this is only’ an accidental ‘diffe- 
rence.’ 

Ta thiswe fhall bep leave’ to'add' the dofor’s concife ac- 
count of the trade’ and ‘navigation of Great Britain ; ‘a fubje& 
of the baftimportance to'every individual in thefe kingdoms. 

* Navigation (fays he) in this kingdom was formerly ear 


neglected'to what it is at prefent, notwithftanding the vait ad- 
vantage 
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vantage received; therefrom ; for: it enables.the, inhabitants of 
the country where it flourifhes;| to! export what they have; and 
to. import-what they have-not:, When-it happens! thet.we; are 
in want Of, matenials,for themanufacturing, any:(partioulag com - 
modity, iby) the means of |our fhipping we can purchafe them in 
other countries, and. manufacture, thesa| at, home. : in confe- 
quence, of ,which: we employ ‘more hands; ‘and receive a;national 
benefit by felling them again: thofe that -have .an; adequate 
knowledge of the-wants,of other countries, , and the means by 
which they may, be fupplied, havea fair. opportunity -of, enrich- 
ing themfelves, by being. the agents iand carries: off, the, diffe- 
rent, forts.of goods, from place to place. , While’ we were ftran- 
gers’to. navigation, our country was thin of , people, .becaufe we 
lived as it, were upon themain ftock, We had ‘indeed-a few 
ftaple commodities, and a very few manufadtories, which were 
fold to foreigners at their own rates; ‘but when navigation: be- 
gan, to flourifh,,and.we had veffels of our own, the face. \of af- 
tairs foon began to change ; and we brought home the-produa& of 
other countries at a {mall expence, in comparifon, to, what they 
coft us formerly : likewife we difpofed. of ouc own-commodi- 
ties at much higher rates. _We procured’ manufa@urers! from 
different places, fome of which taught us to weave in .a-much 
better manner, others to dye, and others again to fabricate a 
great varjety, of ftuffs and filks. From, the Germans we learned 
watch. and cleck-work ; the art of making glafs. from Italy,and 
from the. Dutch the. method: of cafling types for. printing. in 
fhort,) by navigation we have received fo many, benefits and-i im- 
provements, that. it would require a {mall volume, to :recite 
themall,.. 5. | 

< At prefenta trade i is carried, on, to the, Turkith denhiatcns 
and the Levant, by the Turky- company, and the commodities 
we fend to thofe, parts are. lead, tin, iron, broad-cloth, and 
long ells; not to mention French, and, Lifbon fugars.as-well as 
bullion,. We take in return great quantities of raw, filk, which 
ferves for making ftockings, galloons, -gold and filverlaces and 
it is alfo proper for the warp. for any kind of filk.. We i import 
alfo grogram yarn, dying ftuffs | of various winds, drugs, foap, 
Jeather, cotton, fruits,’ and_oil, 

‘ To ltaly we carry tin, lead, \pilchards, herrings, falmon, 
cod, and. yarious kinds of EaftsIndia goods; befides fome ‘ot 
our own manufadories, fuch as broad-cloth, long ells, bays, 
druggets, camblets, leather; and: other things...) We impart 
from thence, wine, oil, foap,,.elives, dying-{tuffs,) as!; welk nas 
filk, raw, thrown, and wrought. From the king of, Sardinia’s 
dominions we, have the -fine filk called, Organzine, which is 
thrown by an engine, We have long had a remarkable‘one 


of 
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of thefe at Derby, and for fome time at two or three towns in 
Chehhire. 

* We fend to Spain much, the fame fort of commodities as in 
Italy, DARy, | of which are exported from thence td ‘their colonies 
in America. In xceturn we have wine, oil, ‘fruits, wool, ‘indi- 
2, cochiaeal, and, other, drugs ; and in times’ of” peace gold 
and filver, .in fhecie or bullion.. From whence ‘it appears that 
thefe two countries are fo neceffary” to each other, that it never 
can,be,for.qur intereft to goto war with Spain. 

* Thekingdom of Portugal takes from us almoft' all kinds of 
our commodities ; 3. we, take from thence. wine, ojl, falt, and 
fryits. It is generally believed that the. balance of trade with 
Portugal is greatly in our favour, and yet they have no reafon 
to complain ; ; becaufe they would be at a lofs' to vend what we 
take, of,them.;at other markets; befides, as they fend great 
quantities of our goods to Brazil, they are enabled from thence 
to draw. an immenfe treafure yearly, which renders Portugal one 
of the richeit countries in Europe. 

* In) times of peace we export to France tin, lead, corn, 
hornrplates, and great quantities of tobacco, befides a little 
flannel; and we receive from thence brandy, wine, linnen, 
lace, and many other things, there being a trade carried om by 
fmugglers; for which they, convey to France gold, filver, and 
wool, to, the great detriment of England, We fend to Flan- 
ders tin, lead, iron wares, fugar, tobacco, ferges, flannels, and 
a few. ftuffs, for which we receive fine laces, linnen, tapes, iic- 
kles, and, other, goods of that kind. We had formerly large 
quantities of their cambrics; but at prefent thefe are prohibi- 
ted, for which reafon the trade is not quite fo much againft us 
as formerly: 

‘We. export to Germany tin, lead, tobacco, fugar, ginger, 
woollen manufactories of every kind, as well as all forts of Eaft 
India goods,.. In return we have from thence tin-plates, linnen, 
and feveral other things. However, in many places feveral' of 
our manufactories are prohibited, and yet the balance of trade 
is thought to beconfiderably on our fide. 

‘ With Denmark, and Norway we have very little trade, ex- 
cept.for a few coarfe woollen goods 5 ; for which reafon we are 
forced, to.pay for moft things we have of them. “We have alfo 
a decaying trade with Sweden, for they buy little of us, and'we 
purchafe, of them, copper,,iron, and naval ftores; but it is 
hoped this difadvantage will be remedied in part, fince we have 
allowed iron to be imported from our own plantations, 

‘ We fend to Ruffia tin, lead, coarfe cloths, long ells, wor- 
fted ftuffs, and a great quantity of tobacco; and we import 


from thence tallow, furs, iron, pot-afhes, hemp, flax, linnen, 
coarfe 
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coarfe Ruffian cloth, and leather ; ; this trade is carried on by a 
particular company’ in a ‘iharitie? very Beheficial to this king- 
dom. . Jiais" 

‘To mas § we fend atmnolt “att ‘His UP Mota! and 
manufactory 0 oods, Ww sethe et OF ou? Swit! OF a enporee fréin 
abroad.;. and fam thence we receive Felt Hpi es OF fitielit- 
nens, tapes, inckles, whale-fins, ‘AN its a 
kinds of dying auth  upod the While; “th? dtice’ OF trade 
muft'needs be of our “fide. : a SSS A IREAD OW ROH 

« The African trade is of great ‘advantage; for'We riot “dilly 
fend many of our own and the: Baft India m Sa Mea the 
purchafe. of flaves, but we fu fupply p! y out feveral plantations with 
thefe laft ; ahd we alfo have from thetic gold daft, ‘ted wood, 
ivory; palm oil, malagueta, gum feneca,’ aa stnitry | other 'Va- 
luable commodities. isiqmod 

“The Eaft India‘ trade is of very ‘great eotltegyeiibe’ to’ this 
nation, and there have been feveral hot aifputes abcut ‘it,’ re- 
lating to its advantage or difadvantage ; ‘however,’ itis certain 
they purchafe their goods at 4 very low rate; ‘ahd arefoRhéfe 
extremely high. Some would have it entirely’ fappréffed, “but 
we are now fo accuftomed to feveral goods confined ifi this na- 
tion, and particularly tea, that ee attenipts of® oad nature matt 
needs prove abortive. OB 338% 

‘ As for.our own plantations dd colonies slik? ‘every Orie 
is fenfible of what vaft’ advantages they are to England} for 
upon a moderate computation, Virginia only is ‘worth te Great 
Britain no lefs than. 1,200,600 pounds a-Yeat. “In tittés ‘of 
peace there are more thai 100,000 hogfheads ‘of tobacco éx- 
ported every year from this colony, arid theré are between"s and 
400 fhips employed i in the trade, with about 4000 feamen sand ; 
this alone will bring the abovementioned fum to this nation? 

« Allother colonies, fettlements; and efablithménes,’ contri- 
bute their proportion, there oe fent' to all, ‘Mote oF Téfs, 
linnen, filks, India goods, winé, and other foreign’ ‘produ€tions ; 
befides cloth, coarfe and finé fetges,” ftuffs, bys, fiats, houfe- 
hold goods, haberdafhery waré, hfe, biflS? fails! deed: ‘knives, 
and other iron ware, bifcuit, fidwer, ftotkitbe thoes, and,*in 
fhort, every thing elfe that is made it’ Enptahdo™ 99 4 ° 

We cannot pretend to have examitied t Ye deaitide erie 
cally ; it is not of a nature to. be read’ higtBuk , ahly thore than 
a dictionary ; but from the accoraty We’ obferv thdhé ‘partion. 
lars confulted, we have reafon to believe ¢ the Whole wil: give fa- 
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Art. IX. , Serious, Confderations au the falutary, Defign of the 4a of 
Parliament for a.regular; uniform Regifer of the Parifo-Poor In- 
fants in ap the. Parifhes within the Bills of Mortalitya: ‘Pointing 
out the Humanity. and, Usshity aabich.will attend the due Execution 
rhereaf — Lhe Lnefficacy of pap Attempts relating to: Such Infants : 
) —The. Neceffisy of Jending tbem to nurfe ata proper Diflawcein the 
Gountry --—T. be pecuniary Value of a, Life tothe Commanity\:—The 

. Duty, of. repairing.as:much as poffible the Lofs created. by Warsi~~ 
and oye Tasportance.of. increafing our. Numbers at,Home and Abroad, 
and the true. Means of Jupporting our Independenty,\as a Nations, 

: vy 0 which are added Jame. houghts on, the Ufefulnefs of. Ventilation, 
&S0. Sc. Le Teua Letiersy ieiclechinin 10.@ aber renst des. Svo. 
Pr..ts.. Rivington. 

















W#! LE..other politicians are daha fchemes for she 
deftruction of the human fpecies, and contending » for- 
power.and pre-eminence, the benevolent Mr. Hanway is wholly: 
occupied in. purfuing. the, dictates of a heart overflowing with. 
tendernefs for his. fellow-creatures, and: love for ‘his country. — 
Every half year ufhers forth fome new publication, to evince 
his unwearied zeal.in.the caufe‘of humanity;..a point which ap- 
pears to engrofs all his attention, whether he affumes the cha- 
raéter.of the hiftorian, the journalift, the proje&tor, the philo- 
fopher,. or the legiflator.. In all. thefe . different capacities we 
haye had. eccafion to. beftow our applaufe on Mr. Hanway, and 
to efteem.thofe, labours which others have regarded as the ab~ 
furd effets of enthufiafm. -Itis: with pleafure we learn, from 
certain, hints in, the dedication to this)piece, that his diligence 
has, been rewarded, and ‘ a. change both neceflary anddeftrable 
wrought jn, his fruation ;’ fince, we are.informed, that no.man 
ever more willingly, applied his-private fortune. to the benefit of 
the public, 
With. refpect) to the intention of this piece, it fully appears 
from the title ; but whether, the execution be fuch as ean poffi- 
bly promote the sions defign of faving a number of valuable 
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determine; ..Ovs, nines has a. method of writing peculiar to 
himdéelf,, which we ¢annot commend, .at.the fame time that 
it engages our efteem, for his. perfon. It. is too rhapfodical to 
be, coercive, .and, frequently too fublime to be altogether intelli- 
gible. There are likewife fome very whimfical notions, inters 
mixed with grave important matter, which impart an air. of 
ridicule to the whole. “An inftance of this occurs in the fifth 
page, where the death of a poor child is ftated at a lofs of one 
hundred and fifty-one pounds eleyen fhillings and four-pence 
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to the community ; a price which Mr. Hanway afterwards de- 
duces from @ ftrange kind of general caiculation of the profits 
and lofs of fach a child to focitty,\'tiad ‘he ne to years ! ‘Of Ta 
boursatid ngeurityl We Wsd sh: wdtive walpnd 964 Te at Una 
Amid steed ahs of rambling diprefive hintsy we Fink a 
variety: of ufeful obfervations® on the poliée Of ‘this methd otis, 
the method:of rearing ‘up poor infants atthe Raf? expence to 
the ‘public, the parochial regulations which Saght to BEeRA- 
blithed félative'to the ‘poor, the bad eeas of niiiag SdAints 
by hand, ‘and breeding them in workhoufes, “fHe**pihit OP Yhe 
law latély pafled; for regiftering the Hames Of att chitdreir uhwer 
a limited age: thé “mearis ‘of réridering the “exectition “of the 
laweafy-andscertain; together with’an infinity of ‘other matter, 
demonftrative of the author’s benevolence and public fpirit. 2, 
Thefe are the topics handled in Mr. Hanway’s firft letter to 
a church-warden. © In his fecond epiftle to the fame ery 
officer; he:treats of the utility of ventilating ‘workhowfes, -o 
cleanlinefs, vexercife, ahd ‘the’ neceffity of not’ over-crowdinf- 
thofe: parochiah hofpitals for the ‘lazy “and ‘profligate, ‘rather 
than: for the:aged and‘infirm. °° We thall fet‘down a few of Mr. 
Hanway’s thoughts upon thefe fubje&s, that out readef's May 
form ajuftideaof the folemnity ‘of his manners’ oN hove @ 
‘It is apparent: (fays he) in all places where numbers ate 
congregated, that much mifthief is done by‘ daz air’ therefore 
I recommend to you a careful atid judicious examination’ of the 
happy, I may fay the celeftial effe&ts of ventilation, It i¥amazs 
ing to confider how’ well the principles of this fcienice'are'ap- 
proved, how! generally the praétice is known, and yet how illit 
is attended to in many inftantes. “It feems rather to be the'ex 
travagant fafhion ofthe simes, to run counter to it,’ and to poi* 
fon.ourfelves. We affemble infuch numbers in''purfuit of our 
pleafures, as.if we thought ‘there could be 20 pleafure without 
being crowded, at the very moment that we are diftreffed ‘on 
this.very account; and the more: delicate ‘part of’ mankitid 
fhorten their Jives'in fo great a degree, that one would “bé ‘1: 
moft led to believe they did not think it worth’ preferving!’ Nor 
is it aldne:the impure air which i breathed on fach octafions; 
but the late hours, the diftraétion of mindy ‘and ‘confequently 
lofs, of health attending gaming; “or'what'is‘much the'fatne}’ the 
continued, atténtion, for much too gréat a‘length of time, at 
the common amufement ‘of ‘catas. Oo We ‘may juftly fay-with the 


ingenious: poetical phyfician *, WATS SIG STH 
, 7 S915 fLSMOUGH-SVSIQ Hliw DIx: 
“And why (already prone to.fade,) *... = < ern 
Should ‘beauty cherith its own bane oo ne snowy 





+ * Dr, Armftrong’s Heroic Poem on Health.” 
O thame 
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O thame ! O pity! 
Nipt by pale quadrille, and midnight cares 
The' bloom’ of ‘Albion dies |” 


* The frequent breathing impure air, and not tifing futictenié 
cloathing in cold or damp weather, hurry thoufands to an early 
grave, whofe fortunes prefent them with all the cofveniencies of 
life. Confumptive diforders are more prevalent in this, than 
perhaps in any other.country.under the cope of hedven; and 
the circumftances 1 have mentioned are fome of the prinefpal 
caufes of it. It is very evident that this diftemper prevails moft 
among the rich. Now whether the blood be heated beyond 
meafure by excefive labor, or exercife, {pirituous liquors or bad 
air, the confequences may be equally fatal, and all extremes 
bring on a jpeedy death. 

‘I remember, when I was abroad, the opinion of a learned 
doétor, in a confumptive cafe, that. ‘there was. Jels danger in 
fweating than in foivering : but this decifion was quité foreign 
to the confideration of /weet or foul.air. If the queftion had 
been atked, if air made bot by a number of perforis being aff mbled 
together, is good for a confumption, every one who has fuffered 
under fugh diforders, may conceive what his anfwer would 
have been. 

_ € It is amazing how the difference of an inch, of lefs, of the 
upper fath, being let down, will change the quality -of the 
air, without the leaft injury to any one prefent. Thad once 
occafion to confult Dr. Hales on this very point; and he affured 
me this would anfwer the purpofe in any Ja/e or coffee-room, tho” 
it might not alone be effe€tual ina qwarkhoufe or an hofpitdl ; res 
commending at the fame time, that the upper part of the fafty 
be let down, more or lefs, according to the heat or coldnefs of 
the weather. I have with forrow beheld a number of refpeéta- 
ble merchants extremely diftreffed, indeed half-fuffocated, at 
Garraway’s coffee-houfe, at a fale which has lafted three or four 
hours, merely becaufe they were afraid of taking this method, 
though they might with great propriety have fat with their hats 
on. , Now I hear that neceflity has at length induced them to’ 
take fhelter in the good counfel of the ingenious Mr. Yeoman, 
the difciple and follower of Dr. Hales. 

‘ The unhappy: inattention of. the poor, I with I could not’ 
add of the richalfo, is oftentimes fuch, that provided fliey fee?’ 
no painful fenfation from cold, they. are totally infenfible of the 
invifible poifon they fuck in. Thus the poor and rich often droop’ 
and die, under-one common error, or difregard to the caufe. It 
is obvious enough, in-common cafes, that when air is fpoiled 
within doors, it is occafioned by too intenfe a heat, or thewant 


of iw circulation. If mankigd were more attentive to the dic- 
tates’ 
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tates of their own reafoniand experience, they would foon find 
that all fenfations.of beat.as wellas.cold;; which are difagreeable 
as wel as painful, ‘in proportion: to their continuance, are de- 
iiruGtive of -life ; but when air is nearly deprived of its motion 
and purity, the life of bim that draws itin, mufthang quiver- 
ing on a point, like 'the flame ofan ‘expiring taper, es 

« What ts true in nararé, in regard to Pips, bo/pitals, prifens, 
&c. muft be ‘no lefs fo in play-biufes, affembly-reoms, pablic fale- 
rooms, .crowded apartments of every-kind ;° the crowded courts. 
of kings or judges ; even folemn temples are dangerous to health, 
uniels theit lofty roofs afford fufficient {pace for air. Few per- 
fons are fenfible of half their. danger in public or private places, 
from their being crowded and confined. ) 

© All the worlt*knows that the good ‘and. ingenious Dr. 
Hales of t/efed memory, has opened our eyes, and taught us 
haw to behave under circumftances, in’ which shou/ands of lives 
ufed to be loft, by dard and fea; and by which millions here- 
after may be preferved on both elements. 

* In walking through the apartments of fome.evorkhoufes, I 
have_been often offended by the ftench created by numbers); at 
the fame time Ihave remarked, that there has. not been.any 
kind of ventilation, not ever a fingle pane of glafgin thefath 
made to open, in the manner of a cafemént; not the /ower 
part of the fath itfeif made with pulleys: to run up, nor the 
wpper part to let down, which is ftilh better. | Fo fave-a trifling 
expence in the labor of joiwers, much work has beem-cut-out for 
the phyfcian, the aporbecary, and the fexton. The bills. of mar- 
tality have fwelled, the-tbinking’ part of the nation has mouracd, 
and the ftate has been’effentially injired.  , . 

« Of all the feveral ways of ‘hanging windows, none is is equal 


to the fath with pulieys; nor‘does glafs of aninferior quality 


create a faving, equal to the'eonveniency of the light.and joy 
of good glafs wher it is kept clean. } 

« In Tegard: to the tgnorancevof the vulgar, in. thefe.iuftances 
it runs very high. Thissmay not be of much comfequence to 
them in common’ life, but it is’ of great moment when they: get 
into Hofpitals, fick donfes, or workhoufles.; The izurfes of acer- 
tain hofpital lately made a complaint» of the ventation which 
was introduced, alledging that “* God Aimighty’sair auasjfufficient 


for them.” Many, more knowing than nuctes; confides as little, 


that it is God Almighty’s air, which gies lite, and theair we fpoil 
which gives us colds, and head-achs,, ofbmaliysconfumptious, and 
putrid fevers.” Tt ts this whieh oftensinreparably anbinges the 
whole frame and” corftieutions “ands -thiswhas.contributed fo 


-much to the dévafation of the ‘liwer of your infantepoots’ i... 
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After thefe general remarks on the utility of pure air, Mr. 
Hanway defcends to particular improvements in the itru€ture: 
of workhoufes, and efpecially. recommends the following me- 
thod of producing a freth current of ai/at a fmall expence : 

' ¢ When the poor have their refpeétive rooms to go to their 
meals, the windows and doors of their rooms fhould- be left 
open. I fuppofe the learned will tell you this: may ‘be fafely 
done in all. weathers, except a fog. To this I would add a hole 
frorm two'to five'inches fquare to be made in the ceilings of each 
room, the fame to communicate with the external air, by wood 
trunks, which may be carried through other rooms, or other~ 
wife, through windows, or walls. To thefe tranks fhould be 
added tin funnels with coverings, or cows, te turn with the 
wind ; thé longer thefe funnels are, the greater the velocity of 
the afcending air will be, and confequently the brifker the circu- 
lation of the air in the room. ‘As to the commodious ‘fixing pf 
the trunks, the place muft determine this circumitance, and § 
know of no perfon fo-able to advife, as Mr. Yeoman. ‘Thefe 
trunks and funnels have been found effectual in prifons for our 
captive enemies, whom we preferve ; fhalb we not preferve the 
poor, our fellow-fubjeéts and our friends ? ‘The cuftom-houfe, 
the poft-office, the Savoy prifon, I may add the houfe of com- 
mons alfo, are fo many monuments of the truth of what I now 
tell you. we 

« As to the Roles in the ceiling being kept always open, o7 
fometimes fhut, this muft depend on the.foftnefs or rigour of 
‘the feafons. But there is hardly any time, if many perfous are 
affembled together in a room, in whieh it may not be opened 
feveral times ina day ; the poor at fuch intervals moving to the 
otherend of the room. I know from experience, how far this 
is exceptionable ; but the remedy is always.at hand. If there 
is a proper inlet of air, none will rudown impetuoufly ; and 
no perfon need be obliged to ft, nor confequently to {ep im- 
mediately under thefe holes. But for the greater fafety I would 
recommend the ufe of a fquare flat cover, with § ledge about an 
inch deep, on three fides, and the fourth, on the fide leaft of- 
fenfive, to be flufh: this cover may hang on one fide by hinges 
to the ceiling, to be pulled up clofe or let down, that is, the hole 
to be fhut or opened at pleafure, the ftring and pulley, prepared 
for this purpofe, being fattened to the oppofite part or fide that 
is flufh,. Thus the air being infinuated in this fmall and ob- 
lique aperture, will always be broken, and no column of it 
can rufli in with any direction to hurt any body. Indeed if 
there is a proper ventilation it will never rufh down at all. But 
to render it effe€tual, at the times it is moft wanted, there fhould 
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be apertures at the bottom of the doors, to admit air occa 
fionally. Thefe may Have falling covers to run ina groove. 

‘ In addition to this. aperture, for. the adiiffion, of air, I 
would add the /mall. tin ventilators, which tuto. by the, air, and 
are fixed in a pane.or divifion of the fafi. This, may be fhut or 
opened with much eafe ; and will be of great fervice. I call therh 
tin ventilators, Becaufe they are generally made of this metal ; 
but I conceive they thight be better, made of born, as they would 
occafion lefs noife, and be lefs fubje&.to. bend or break. 

« Here I muft remark, that in. fome workhoufes which I have 
feeh, the ceilings are fo low, and the rooms fo narrow, that it 
is impoffible in nature for a number.of people to find a fupply 
of pure air, and enjoy health, unlefs fuch kind of methods are 
taken as here propofed. As tothe ventilators which Dr. Hales 
projected, and was the happy inftrument of fixing at Newgate, 
St: George’s Hofpital, &c. and thofe ufed in fips, which work 

_by bellows, they are univerfally approved, and found to be of 
great fervice in fuch places, but not neceflary I believe in your 
workhoufes.’ 

To thefe and other ufeful improvements fuggelted by our 
philanthropic author, we heartily fubfcribe, and have ofily to 
wifh he had reduced his fchemes. to a fmaller compafs, and 
greater precifion, referving all his moral, -phyfical, religious, 
oe ahd other extraneous reflefions, for fome future pubs 

ication. Reveries belong only .to fine geniufes ; in perfons 
of meaner capacity, they are reputed the luxuriant rank weeds 
of dulnefs, ! 





Art, X. Odjferwatiens on the prefent State of Mufic and Muficians. 
With generai Rules for fiudying Mufic, in anew, eafy, ‘and fa- 
miliar Manner $ in order to promote the further Cultivation and 
Improvement of this difficult Science. The Whole illuftrated’ with 
many ufeful and entertaining Remarks, intended for the fervice of 
its Pradtioners in general. With the CharaGers of Some of the 
moff. eminent Mafters of Mufic.. To which is added, a Scheme for 
ereting and fupporting a Mufical Academy in this Kingdom. By 
John Potter. 8%. Pr. 15. 6d, Henderfon. 


N Otwithftanding we were ftrangers to the reputation of Mr. 
Potter, we took up his treatife with that eager curiofity 
Which ever accompanies the defire of improvement in a favou- 
tite art. Judicious remarks on thufical performance and com- 
pofition, founded on true tafte, and wtote with genius, would 
undoubtedly prove an acceptable prefent to al! lovers of har- 
mony. Our country has produced but few.treatifes on the fub- 
P 2 jee, 
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Jeét, fit for the perufal of the gentleman, reftrained to the obs 
ject of tafte merely, and confined to a critical difcuffion of mu- 
fical file and excellence, in the agreeable mixture of founds, 
and juft expreffion of the performer. Except the ingenious 
little publication of Mr. Avifon, on Mufical Exprefion, and the 
pretty intelligent Memoirs of the late Mr. Handel, we do nat 
recolleé& any performance but is either elementary or fyftemati- 
cal, and fo involved in deep geometrical principles, as to furnifh 
little. entertainment to readers of imagination, who would. re- 
gulate their genius by the ftri€ rules of criticifm. Here was a 
field for the exertion of talent; and our author’s title raifed our 
hopes, that he had feleéted a topic equally, agreeable and inftruc- 
tive, from the ftri€& conneétion between the principles of tafte 
in mufic, and in the fifter arts, poetry and painting. Sorry 
we are to obferve, that Mr. Potter appears to be an intire 
ftranger to thefe principles, and as little acquainted with tafte, 
asif he had never met with the word, or confulted his dictionary 
for an explanation of theterm. Befides, the work has no more 
relation tothe promifes made in the title page, than it has to a 
fyftem of agriculture, or any other art or fcience. The firft 
feventeen pages are employed in a ftring of trite obfervations, 
tending to evince the neceflity of clofe application to the sheary 
part of mufic. What follows to page 39, is no lefs threadbare 
and impertinent, there being hardly a mufician in the univerfe 
fo ignorant, as to imagine that the variety of combinations of 
mufical founds is exhaufted. 

The remarks onthe German, [talian, French, Scotch, and 
Englith mufic;-afferds rather more entertainment ; but they are 
fo lame, defeétive, and devoid of all tafte, that we cannot think 
the half dozen pages upon this fubjeé, fufficient to bear up 
the credit of an eighteen-penny pamphlet. Every fyllable in 
thefe obfervations, which merits any regard, is borrowed from 
Handel’s Memoirs ; and Mr. Potter has been fo injudicious, as 
‘to feleé& for admiration foine of the moft exceptionable paflages. 
Our author is perhaps the firft writer who hazarded preferring 
the Englifh to the Italian compofers ; and he is certainly not 
very happy in his example. We never imagined we thould fee 
the uninventive heavy Boyce, celebrated as the greateft com- 
pofer ever produced by England, ‘ in whom pieces of melody 
and harmony, tafte and judgment, contend with each other for 
fuperiority.’ ‘ How delicate are the airs in Solomon! how 
charming the melody! Can any thing be more fo? Really, it is im- 
poffible.’ Every one may perceive from the fublime ftile of 








this compliment, that it was infpired by the greatnefs of the 


fubjec. 
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As to poor Dr. Arne, he is but a fecond-rate compofer with 
our author ;—‘ a compofer of fome tafte and merit, who has 
obliged the world with many pleafing> performances,—In the | 
fong way he is great ; his accompaniments are. fprightly and- 


elegant.’ 
« Geminiani*, was a'compofer of great talte, and.delicacy, 


his compofitions may juftly be, reckoned. among the, elegant. 
His tafte is peculiar to himfelf, and we need not wonder at this, 
as he had a fine natural genius, and an acquired. judgment 
equal to moft ; which; raifed him-above the. neceflity of any 
borrowed help from others. He is univerfally admired for. his 
ftri@ obfervance of rule; and his beautiful manner of joining 
parts together in compofition. He has jufily deferved the title 
beft: wed on him by a perfon who was him(elf a great, mafter +: 
The tila /iricai Gemtniani.? 

6. The ingenious Mr. Stanley: i is a perfon of great merit, and~ 
it would bea kindof ingratitude, not to pay that refpc& and 
jultice which is due. to his great abiiities, both as a compoferand 
a player. » He has favoured the public with fome fine compofi- | 
tions, fuch as will bear a {trict examination, 

‘ His elegant cantata’s breathe the f{pirit of true tafte and de-. 
licacy 3 fuch a pure fimplicity of fubjed, fo finely carried on, 
and tottrong'y affecting ;, plainly fhew. the hand of a mafterly 
genius. His: folo’s have -fomething _genteek and. pleafing in. 
them, but cannot _boaft of that greatnefs which appears. in -his. 
-oncerio’s.. . Thefe are elegant, melodious, and harmonious. 
in theit, ail his compofitions.deferve efteem. 

- € We matt not pals by. Mr. Howard, without taking fome 
notice of him, as he is a compofer worthy of praife.. His 
fongs and cantatas, may jultly be ranked among the elegant 5 
they are very pleafing, abound with melody, and difcover their 
author to bea perfon of. fine abilities. His amorous godde/s is a 
complete performance, but as it is univerfally known, there is 
no need of defcribing it. 

‘Mr. Smith is enother of our great mafters; a very confide-. 
rable compofer ; he has tafte, elegance, and judgmeft. The 
whoie of his warks:-are worthy the notice and perufal of eyery 
lover and practitioner of mufic. 

‘Fefting, deferves our praife and efteem, for obliging us) 
with fome compofitions in a. fine tafte. He isa compofer of 


great merit. 





* We learn from the news paper, that Mr. Geminiani died, 
- Jately at Dublin, in the 96th year of age. 
¢ + The late Mr. Roberfon,’ 


P 3 ¢ Martink 
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‘ Martigi of Milan, is a compofer that is worthy our notice 
and efteem. His concerto’s, and fonata’s or trio’s, abound with 
many fine ftrokes of genius. His fubjeéts are elegant, and ju- 
dicioufly carried on; his parts finely ordered, and he has a 
beautiful manner of making the inferior parts fornetimes er 
cipals, by an artful mocking, or imitation of the leading ones, 


Thefe fame qualities may be afcribed to fignior Lampug- 
nani, as his compofitions are in the fame method and manner ; ; 
but the preference muft be given to Martini *, for tho’ Lam- 
pugnani, is a compofer of the fame caft, yet his fubjetts are 
not foelegant, nor do they feem to be fo matterly.’ 

The reader will be furprifed to find Mr. Avifon intirely 
omitted in this blundering. catalogue; but we think it a fortu- 
nate circumftance for his reputation, that he feems to be unac- 
quainted with the wretched feribbler. . 

We fhall now give our readers the fingle pafiage in this 
work, in which Mr. Potter has ftumbled upon common fenfe, 
or betrayed any fymptoms of tafte and feeling. 

‘Corelli, was a compofer of great merit, efpecially confi- 
dering the time he flourifhed. His tafte, and (I think I may 
fay fublime) fimplicity of ftile, has been equalled but by few. 
The fubjects of his pieces appear quite natural, and are con- 
ducted without any feeming art; he fteals upon the mind with 
that eafy negligence and graceful delicacy, as muft ever pleafe 
thofe of the leaft tafte. His mufic (I believe) is all inftru- 
mental, confilting chiefly of concerto’s, folo’s, and fonata’s. 
The concerto’s are bold fpirited pieces, full of harmony, and 
very complete. The folo’s, abound with many great ftrokes of 
a mafterly genius; and his fonatas or trio’s, are beyond the 
charaéter of things of this fort. I might attempt to defcribe 
his beauties, in the concerto’s, folo’s, &c. were I not confcious 
to myfelf that I am not equal to the tafk, and that any defcrip- 
tion mutt fall thoert ; however, I will give the reader one proof 
of his great abilities, even where he. may not expeét to find it ; 
and that is in the sth fonata of the fecond opera, the key B 
flat with a third major. 

‘ The adazio with which it opens, is as folemn and majeftic, 

as the power of founds is capable of expreffing. Here the 
rind is deeply depreffed, and engaged in a pleafing melan- 
choly, which encreafes as it were upon you, as the movement 








—_ 


‘* They, if I remember right, compofed fix trios in con- 
jun@ion, 7. e. three a-piece.’ Martini’s are vaftly fuperior to 
the others, which I think are Lampugnani’s, but a vifible dif- 
ference will appear, if their works in general are compared to- 


gether.’ 


ends ; 
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ends ; and while you expect to be lulled on in this foothing 
manner, you are inftantly relieved by a quick lively movement, 
whofe fubdjeét is a fuge as regularly carried on, and as complete 
as the length will admit. Were the fonata to end here, ‘it muft 
certainly pleafe, as the mind is left in a lively, high- -finithed 
rapture: but you are again to be charméd in the folémn way, 
and ‘one would imagine that it is almoft impoffible to be pleafed 
with any thing of this kind fo foon after the ‘aft movement ; 
but fo it is, he fteals as it’ were unperceived on the mind, and 
though for a bar or two you may with for a repetition of the 
laft movement, yet by this time he has engaged the attention 
in a fine largo that is fo lovely, you almoft wifh it'would never 
end, and vainly imagine, that nothing can fucceed it, -to give 
the leaft pleafure. But oh ! how are you deceived! by the be- 
ginning of that delicate gagot, with which it concludes. If 
before the mind was pleafed, ‘here it mult Jofe ilmoft al? fenfe 
of pleafure in an abyfs of harmony! here the tranfport is too ' 
great for a fine imagination to bear ! this may truly be called a 
‘ finithed performance in this kind, ‘that leaves the mind elevated 
to the higheft pitch of tranfport and pleafure. 

© If Corelli had never compofed any thing but this piece, 
it would have been fufficient to perpetuate his name to the 
lateft’ poiterity as a great mafter ; but there are innumerable 
beauties through all his works, fo that there is no occafion to 
point them out, for they are vifible enough. In fhort, he has 
many fublime ftrokes, which would take yp too much time in 
defcribing, and as they are well known, I imagine it will be 
ufelefs, His fubjeéts are very fimple, but regularly catried’on, 
and through the whole, fo confined to the rules.of compofi- 
tion, that we might expec to find them lefs delicate in point of 
tafte. 

‘ In fome authors we often lament their cramping the beau- 
ties of their i imagination, by ftritly adhering to thé fixed rules 
cf compofition, as it evidently appears to have {topped the pro- 
grefs of a fine fubje& that feems boundlefS: but in ‘the works 
of Corelli, the regard he has paid to rules, is one ¢ireumftance 
that makes him admired; for though he feldom deviates, yet 
his pieces are finely carried on without any reftraint. This 
thows a mafterly genius, a great tafte, and a complete know- 
ledge of the extent and power of mufical founds. On exami- 
ning the whole of his works, no indelicacies will be found: his 
genius was never jaded, what he has left behind, is the work 
of leifure and deliberation, and therefore has nothing forced 
or unnatural.” 

Yet is all this fubordinate to the qualities of the gigantic Boyce, 


6 who feems to have every neceflary qualification to conflitute 
P 4 greatnefs 
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greatnefs and fenfation ;—who is the glory of the Englifh. muffs 


cians, and an honour to the ‘Britif. nation.’ 
Upon the whole, we cannot perfuade ourfelves that fuch a 


performer as Mr. Potter aétually exifts; and are tempted: to 
fufpe& that fome pitiful hireling, without judgment, ‘tatte, fen~ 
fibility, or the leaft knowledge of mufic, has been taken into. 
pay, to tranfmit to potterity a name, never wafted beyond the 
rumbling of his own kettle-drums.—As to the annexed fcheme 
of a mufical academy,‘ we greatly approve of the defign, were 
it more maturely digefted. 


—— 
bs 





—_ ~—a 


Art. XI. 4 Diffrtation on the Original of the Equeflrian Figure of 
the George and of the Garter, Enfigns of the -Moft Noble Order 
of that Name. Illuftrated with Copper. Pilates. By John Pertin- 
gal, 4. M. Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries of London. 4te. 
Pr. 2s. 62. Wilkie. | 


\ E embrace the opportunity furnifhed by the republiea- 
‘Y tion of this learned treatife, to lay the contents before 
our readers, the firft impreffion having, by fome accident, ef- 
caped our notice. Some may confider this omiffion of little 
confequence, the fubje& promifing no great field of entertain- 
ment; while others, who take more pleafure in the ftudy of 
antiquity, will own their obligations to us for direéting them 
> to fuch a hoard of mouldered fcience. Our very learned au- 
thor has ranfacked fragments of the remoteft antiquity, for the 
Origin of this noble badge of honour, which he refcues from 
the fhameful imputation of owing its birth to Romifh’ igno- 
rance and popith fuperftition. ‘Fhe bypothefis ftarted demon- 
ftrates, that Mr. Pettingal is poffeffed of fome invention, and 
a*furprifing flock of erudition. Mr. Selden, and Baronias, 
both writers of great’ authority, regard St. George as a fpi- 
ritual warrior, who, for that reafon, was elected the tutelary 
faint of England, ata period when human reafon was plunged 
in the groffet idolatry, and it was regarded as an att of extra- 
ordinary piety, to flied the blood of ihoufands in defente af a 
barrén. fpot of ground, ofly becaufe ‘it happened to be the 
place of our Saviour’s nativity. , 
The reafon piven by Mr. Pettingal) for depatting from the 
common opinion is, ‘ becau‘’e theré does not appear any fafficient 
ground to-believe that ever fuch a perfon as St. George exifted, 
except this appellation be foppofed to relate to the Arian of 
that name ;? and then it will be difficult to account, why the: 
orthodox weftern church fhould be fo inconfiftent with itfelf, as 


to thew fuch diftinguifhed honours te the memory of a pérfon,’ 
5 whom 
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whom fhe reckoned in the numberof the moft: peftilent heretics, 
He fees no reafon: why. this military, here, fhonld be Melciibed, ta 
ther on horfeback than_on foot ;-on the. contrary he obferves, 
that the victories. of Chriftianity, over, Pagani, and. the:tri- 
umphs of the goipel over the devil, (whence Selden .imagings 
the device of the dragon was taken) were always reprefented 
on the medals ftruck by Conftantine, and the Roman. emperors, 
by a pedeftrian hero tréading‘on a fetpent.' >In the fame man- 
ner,-in the:gold. coins -of our Henrys) called, Aagels, we fee an 
angel on foot, encountering, a dragon: jot, ferpent dying: yader 
him ; the equeftrian -figurey therefore, of Sty,.George, ou: jaur 
thor remarks, bears..no, relation, to his vidories as a foldier,. 
devices of this kind were exprefied.inia. veuy, different file... 

He demonttrates., from! ancient~hiftory, that the .eaftern o> ‘ 
tions, fuch as the Egyptians, Perfians,.aed.fiom them, the 
Greeks, defcribed > the ; malignancy of the: atmosphere putified 
by the adtion .of ‘the fun, by the hieroglyphic.of.a men-en 
horfeback flaying a ferpent. In the Tabula daice, the fun is tes 
prefnted with. a pair ef wings, to,exprets its apparent.velotity, 
a fymbol to which the Perfians joineda horfe—-(the word. Peja, 
fignitying a borfemani),, They therefore facrificed the fwifteft of 
animals to the fwifteft of the gods, as Herodotus relates. For 
this reafon, we find; the, fun reprefented,by the figure of a winged 
man mounted on. horfeback, in, the Abraxas, of Chiflet.. 7 * 

‘A medal of Agoftini (fays Mr.. Pettingal) fuppofed hitherta 
to be one of the Tarantines, is undoubtedly nothing more-than 
a Bafilidian amulet or abraxas; which was wore for protection 
againft tempefts.. This plainly appears» fiom;the next-figure 
to it holding, a fhield, on which,is inferibed Jag, the certain 
mark. of an abraxas, and on the reverie, Caftor’and Pollux, as 
{tars propitious, to failors, as. Horace intimates, when he eallg 
them /ucida Sidera and alba Nautis Stella.,, Hence-it was that thé 
Egyptians, in the times of the Caolars, ufed this figure at the: head 
or itern.of their thips, as we read in-the 4s xxviii. 11. where 

a fhip of Alexandria is faid-to have Caflor and: Pollux for its figa; 
BACLINLW 3: . that is, they ufed that figure as an amulet, be- 
caufe thole gods were fuppofed fo be tutelar.to failors, andguars 
dians of them from tempefts, »Gaffarelli,-in his Curiofitates in- 
audite, makes this obfervation on it, that ¢orum exempld, Corif- 
tiani San@orum imagines in navibus collocaverunt, a remark: that it 
will be proper té6 remember, when;we;come to. thew, thatthe 
worthip of faints and their images was derived from the perfua- 
fion of the efficacy, of amulets among:the Heathens. The le- 
gend ZHNQ®IM, is one of thofe unintelligible words: that 
thefe impoftors made ufe of to altonifh the vulgar; as will be 
{een more at large bereafter, : 


. As 
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* As the dolphin on one fide implied a tempeft, which they 
were fuppofed to foretel when they fwam about the thips; fo 
on the reverfe, a man on horfeback with a fpear in his hand; 
anda nimbus round his head, fignified the fun, whofe appear- 
ance was to difperfe and allay it. According to Virgil, 


Tumida equora placat, 
ColleBafque fugat nubes, folemque reducit. fEn, I, 146. 


»© This medal or amulet, marked With the word TAPAS, al- 
luded to the ‘name of the fabulous founder of the Tarantines 
and fon of Neptune; all which relates to the occupation of thefe 
people, who being mariners were expofed to tempefts; and 
therefore this hieroglyphie of the fun was very proper to be the 
device upon an amolet that was calculated to be a defence again/i 
the danger fea faring men were expofed to. 

‘ But befides thofe reprefentations of the fun by @ orfman, 
ewith and without wiggs, we find the two fymbels of wings and 
a horfe joined together with the fame fignification in the ftory 
of Bellerophon flaying the chimera, as in this intaglio in Agof- 
tini, on a medal of the Syracufians, a Corinthian colony ; and 
the ftory of Perfeus and Medufa. All which were only hiero- 
glyphical reprefentations of the benign influences and falutary 
effe&is of the funin its courfes, as will hereafter appear. : 

‘ This rapidity of the fun’s motion, thus expreffed by the 
fymbols of wings and a horf, is finely reprefented in the P/a/ms, 
where it is defcribed as rifing in all its glory, and coming like a 
bridegroom out of his chamber, and rejoicing as a giant to run 
his courfe; from which eaftern image of a giant, implying the 
rapidity of the fun’s fuppofed motion, that nothing’ could ftop 
or interrupt, the Romans, { conceive, borrowed their Deo Sols 
invito Mithra, or Soli invitto comiti, as on the medals of Con- 
ftantine and others ;. where énviZo feems to ftand for the fame 
idea that is fignified by the giant.’ 

Next our author proceeds to explain how the ancients came to 
typify the fun purifying the air and expelling noxious exha- 
lations, by a winged man. armed with a fpear, mounted on 
horfebatk, and thrufting his fpear in the mouth of a ferpent. 
The winged man on horfeback reprefented the fun, the fpear 
the fun’s rays, and the ferpent the poifonous quality of the air, 
which was ‘deftroyed by the fpearor fun’s beams. Every parti- 
cular of this fymbol is founded on the Egyptian, Perfian, and 
Grecian mythology, which Mr, Pettingal deduces from a va- 
riety of unqueftionable authorities. From them the Egyptian 
Gnoftics, or Bafilidians, who, from their mafter Ba/zlides, an Alex- 
andrian, in the reign of Adrian, affected to form a religion out 


of Paganifm, Judaifm, and Chriftianity, borrowed the fymbol, 
and 
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and engraved it on their amulets, or abraxas, regarded as pre- 
fervatives againft accidents, infirmities, and all the: evils inci- 
dent 'to human life. It was fuppofed, that as the fun in the fym- 
bol fubdued difeafes arifing from the noxious qualities of the 
air, fo the wearer of the amulet, on which was engraved the 
device, fhould, under the proteétion of ‘the great deity the fun, 
be able, in the fame manner, to triumph over his enemies, 
Hence the following infcription, dws pol xeew nae vexny 3 
Grant me favour and vidiory. 

* That this was an amulet (meaning a plate borrowed from 
Montfaucon) of the Bafilidians, feems to be beyond doubt, 
from the mixture of Paganifm and Chriftianity in it ; for though 
the falutary influence of the fun is exprefied by a heathen fym- 
bol, yet there is an evident mark of Chriftianity, in the crofs 
on the top of the fpear, implying, that vi€tory was to be ob- 
tained under the fign of the crofs, as well as under the protec- 
tion of the fun: but to reconcile thefe two different views in 
one and the fame device, it muft be remembered what has been 
obferved already, that the authors of this monftrous religi 
affefted to make it a compound of Paganifm,. Judaifm, 
Chriftianity. That this is certainly an abraxas may bede- 
pended upon ; and the circumftance of the crofs on the top of 
the fpear entirely Chriftian, we may gather from a like figure 
on the reverfe of a medal of Majorianus, where the emperor 
treads upon a ferpent, and his fpear has the form of a crofson 
the top of it, with vi€tory in his left-hand crowning him, and 
the legend Victoria Auggg. by which is meant the victory of 
Chriftianity in his time. From hence we may fee by the bye 
the original of the hilts of fwords being made in ancient times 
in the form of a crofs, a proof of which cuftom occurs. in ‘the 
account of the ceremony of a king of Spain’s knighting him- 
felf with a fword made after the form of a croft. By which feems 
to be fignified, that vi€tory was to be hoped for by the wearer 
of that fword, under the influence of the crofs, in the fame 
manner as it was promifed to Conftantine by the miraculous 
infcription on it, ey tetw vine, by means of this crofs you foall 
conquer. * 

We have feen the fun under the figure of a horfemdn 
fubduing the peftilent effe&s of unwholefome. air, reprefented 
by a ferpent ; the abraxas or amulet marked with this device 
is exhibited by Montfaucon out of the colleétion-of Sig. Capel- 
ly, But if there be any doubt about its being an abraxas, 
or any queftion about its antiquity, the author ‘has added 
three more, which are in his poffeffion, of the fame tafte and 
ftyle, and of undoubted genuinenefs and antiquity. 


From 


anvtp ee _s~ 
Pe. ee - 
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.. From the Gaoftics this figure was. adopted by the Chriftiang. 
of the Romifh communion, and being applied to their doGrine 
of..the. worfhip of faints,-was called. by. them Sr. George. ‘ As. 
tothe hiftpry of this faint, nothing certain can be depended 
upon ; fomefay-he fufferedin the perfecution under Diocletian 
in Paleftine ; fome fuppofe him to be the fame with George the 
Arian, who endeavouring, to force himfelf into the fee of Alex; 
andria, in oppolition to Athanafius, loft his life in the attempt ; 
and there feems to be fome foundation for this Opinion, feeing, 
theré was,a time-whien-this, Arian George was reckoned a mar- 
tyr, and had his place in the Roman martyrology, till pope Ge- 
lafius,’ iave fynod at Rome, 494, fteack him and fome others off 
the lift, *becaufe- the ‘accounts of theie martycdom ab bereticis 
perbibentur confcripie. Thus far Gratian,: There is alfo another 
citcumftance that seems to favour’ the opinion that George the 
Martyr was the Arian George, and thatis, that in an old Saxon 
martyrdlogy, which Mr, Selden: believes; by. the hand and, lan~ 
guage-to' be about the time of St. Dunitan, this George, whole 
teftival was them placed on the.23d of April,,:as. at this’ day, is, 
faid: to. have’ fuffered: under the emperor, Datianus. Baronius, 
fays the fameef this Avian George, .that/he fuffered under: Da- 
tignus a Perfiari king,’ as appears. from, aa; antient MS. in the 
Vatican. { Now.as hoih agree, inthe citcumftance of luflering 
uAder Datignus, Ahere is fome reafon for that opinion that the 
Arian George was:the fame with him whofe feftival was placed 
on the: 23d of April... Befides, as Mr. Selden fuppofes. Datia- 
hus,to he, a. corruption of Diocletianus, and offers his reafons ; . if 
recourle be had to corruption, it: will. not be improper to take ‘no- 
tice, ‘that.the firft letter in the word Datianus in the Saxon mar- 
tytology:is*B, which in Saxon ftands for..7;. fo that, inftead 
of Datianus, the real word will be Thatianus, - (far enough 
from any refemblance to Diocletianus) but avery eafy and na- 
turdl corruption of Atfanafius. So that the George'of the 
Sdxon martyrology, whofe day is the 23d of April, will appear 
to fuffer by’ means of Athanafius, which will agree pérfeflly 
with. the ftory of the Arian George. - But whether: our: St. 
George was the Arian, or whether he was a real perfon or not, 
for that is a*matter’ fiot fettled among the learned ; it is how- 
déver’ certain by very ancient teftimonies, that his memory was 
very early and véry much regarded in the Eaft; that they ufed 
to reprefent him ‘on horfeback at the time of Andronicus Se- 
nior, and before, we learn from the hiftorian Nicephorus Gre- 
goras; who tells ‘us, that one night, awhen all the guard was fet, 
there was héard a great neighing of horfes about the palace, which 
when the emperar fent to enquire the.reafon of, the-meflenger 


brought word, that he heard xo other neighing than what came from 
the 
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the horfe that St. George was painted upon near the chinpel of the Pir. 
gin Mother, by Paulus a famous ancitnt painter ; “and ‘a little after 
i# is faid, that there was a tradition that this ‘fame horfe" fad 
neighed before a calamity that ‘befel thar city” ~ 

We find the fpiritual viCtories of this faint celebrated by the 
ancient rituals, on which agcount he became thé patron faint 
of all thofe who were engaged in temporal or fpiritual wars 
fare. In this belief the amulet was retained in its old fuperiti- 
tious ufe, being wore round the neck us a proteétion and de- 
fence againft wounds, anda fecurity of victory. St. Georgé 
being of eaftern birth, our author thinks it probable,’ that this 
amulet was firft ufed as a military charm at the beginning oF 
the crufades, and thence converted into an order by Edward the 
Third. 

‘ The reader (fays he) perhaps may be furprized, that the 
ufe of charms and amulets fhould be charged upon Chriftians 
fo late as the inftitution of.the order of St. George by Edward 
If. but it is well known, that in all cafes of arms nothing was 
more common, at that time and after, than to wear charms for 
obtaining vidory 5 ; and to this purpofe we have a very authen- 
tic inftance in an ordinance of the duke of Gloucefter, Temp. 
Ric. II, appointing the laws of duel, which at that time was a 
kind of oath, whereby an accufed perfon appealed to God, that 
he would make appear his innocence by profpering his arms, 
and granting him viétory. One part of the oath, required from 
each party preparing for duel, was this: Tu juras quod non ba- 
bes . 2. nee lapidem potentem, nec herbam, nec carmen, nec experi- 
mentum, nec characerem, nec ullam aliam incantationem juxta tt, 
aut pro te, per quam fperes quod facilius vincas tuum adverfariam 
“* You fhall fwear, that you have not any magical ftoné, or herb, 
or charm, orcharaéter, or any other kind of enchantment, either 
about yourfelf, or ufed by any one for you, by means of which 
you hope the more eafily to overcome your adverfary.” The 
exception againft wearing amulets upon this occa/ion, is a plain 
proof, that in other cafes, it was not Only w/ual but permitted. 
It is not abfurd therefore to fuppofe, that the image of ‘St. 
George was wore in view of that kind of fuperftition, which 
was frequent among the Heathens when they depended upon 
their amulets, which were confecrated under the influences and 
fiamped with the figure of the fun, or fome other of the hea- 
venly bodies. For this devotion being once eftablifhed, it is 
eafy to fee how it was derived from Paganifm into Chriftianity ; 
and with the alteration of the objeét only, the principle re- 
maining the fame, it became the foundation of faint-worthip, 
military orders, confecrations, dedications, and thofe other 


cuftoms that grew out of a belief, that the glorified faints in 
heaven 


» 
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heaven had a hand in the condué& of human affairs, fo far af 
leaft as to avert evil, or procure good to their votaries: and 
here I prefume I need not call upon the reader to obferve, what 
a clofe connexion there is, in this particular, between Popery 
and Paganifm. 

‘ As therefore we have feen that it was the fame fuperftitious 
principle that direéted the Heathen Bafilidians to their amulets, 
and the Papifts to the images of their faints, for afifance, pro- 
te@ion, and vidory ; we may hence, upon good foundation, con- 
clude, that the equeftrian image of St. George, wore about thé 
neck of bis votary for Jupernatural affifances, ahd viGtory over {pi- 
ritual and temporal adverfaries, derived its original from the fame 
equeffrian figure that has beeh above fhewn, reprefented on the 
abraxas of the Ba/filidian Gnoftics; by the wearing of which amu- 
Jet fufpended -from their neck on their breaft, they alfo hoped 
for protection, affiftance, and victory, as appears from the word 
NIKHS on the reverfe of them. And indeed how can wé think 
otherwife, when we fee the /ame device and figure wore in the 
fame manner for the fame purpofes, both by the Heathens and 
-Chriftians under Popery. 1 fay under Popery, becaufe whatever 
was unjuftifiable in this praétice, and contrary to the found doc- 
ttine of religion, was owing in the main to the error of thé 
times, and the fuperftition of that religion that prevailed not 
only in England, but was univerfally fpread over all Europe ; 
and St. George became the patron of England, and his imagé 
- wore by the knights of the garter in confequence of that cor 
rupt doétrine, that taught the worfhip of faints, their guidance 
of human affairs, and the efficacy of their images and reliques 
in procuring good or averting evil from thofe that wore them. 

_ © When thefe abufes were reformed, and Popery with its cor- 
ruptions was drove out of this larid, the enfigns alfo of this ors 
der were ftript of their fuperftition; and what before was ufed 
for its alexiteric virtue, as an amulet, was now confidered as no 
more than an ornament or mark of honour conferred by the foves 
reign on thofe perfons, who by their fortunes, rank, or merit, 
were chiefly entitled to this moft honourable diftin€ion.’ 

Mr. Pettingal purfues the hypothefis with refpect to the gar- 
ter, which, with its infcription, he confiders as a /igature, and 
part of the fametalifmanical apparatus with the equeftrian figure 
of the George. Such is the fubftance of this learned, | inge- 
nious, and very ufelefs differtation, which anfwers no othet 
purpofe than evincing, that the author mifpent talents that 
might be employed more to the advantage of literature. 


Arr. 
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Art. XII. FraMions Anatomized: or, The Dofrine of Parts madd 
plain and eafy to the meaneft Capacity.’ On a Plan entirely new, 
To which is added, a concife but full Explanation of Duodecimal 
Arithmetic. Alfo, Rules to young Officers of Excife, “for thé Exa- 
mination of their own Books, and retifying Errors, By Richard 
Ramfbottom, an Officer in the Excife. Sve. Pr. 2s, Long- 
man, 


Rithmetic being of fuch general ufe to all degrees of men, 
the public owes great obligation toevery gentleman. who. 
facilitates the ftudy of fo excellent an art.. Books are chiefly, 
intended for the benefit of thofe who have in their,yquth neg-. 
leéted this highly neceffary branch of education ;: they . ought: 
therefore to be plain and explicit, and every rule founded upon 
the moft obvious and fatisfaétory reafon. A boy who enters 
upon this ftudy; is contented with the authority of his teacher, 
and requires no farther demonftration of the truth of arule, or 
evidence of the reétitude of his operation; but a perfon ad. 
vanced in years, who feeks inftruétion from books only, muft 
be led on by the moft gradual fteps, have every difficulty re- 
moved, and be convinced by reafon, of the ftability of the fourt- 
dation before he can prevail on himfelf to rear up the fupers* 
ftruture. In this particular moft of our arithmetical writers 


“... are deficient ; they fuppofe more knowledge and quicknefs of 





 apprehenfion io the fcholar than few poffefs in incipient ftu- 
dies, and efpecially in figures, unlefs the mind has a natural 
aptitude to numbers. They proceed to abbreviations, and 
concife praétical operations, before the reafons of the more pro- 
lix are fufficiently explained, and thus “detétmany from ever 
attempting to become proficients in an art eafily to be attained 
by a proper attention to the fundamentals. Perhaps this error 
may arife from another caufe; namely, that the writers them- 
felves proceed mechanically, and take for granted, upon au- 
thority, divers particulars, which they never thought of exa- 
mining by the teft of reafon. Let any intelligent reader, per- 
fetly acquainted with the fixth book of the Elements of. Eu- 
clid, caft his ‘eyes on the definitions commonly given by 
arithmetical writers of the Rule of Three, and the rules for 
{tating and working proportional queftions, he will be con- 
vinced of the truth of what we alledge,—that they rely wholly 
upon prattice. 

Our author very fenfibly obferves in his preface, ‘ that when 
we acquire any fcience by the farce.of reafoning, it sas a laft- 
ing impreffion on the mind ; but rule without reafon, being art 
and not fcience, foon wanes in the mind if not often renewed. 
Befides, he that confides in rules, whofe truth is not proved by 

! the 
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the feale of his own reafon, ads upon nemmeahiaiees and the 
authority of Others, and can reap no fatisfaétion in the conclu. 
fion of his operations.’ This is efpecially true. in broken num- 
bers, or fractional parts, “for which reafon Mr. Ramfbottom has 
very judicioufly explained every article that is not felf-evident, 
iluftrated his fydject by the moft familiar examples, and made 
fréquent reference upon every new obftru€tion to fimilar matters 
already demonftrated ; though we fear the novelty of ‘his al- 
phabetical ‘chara¢ters will ferve only “to. confound tyros’ of 
flow apprehenfion. ‘To us all the’ inftruétions in vulgar, deci- 
thal, ahd duodecimal arithmetic, ate clear’ and explicit, but we 
dpptehend the-multiplicity of words may occafion obfcurity to 
beginners. We thall give one inftance of this, by quoting our 
author’s illuftration of fraétional produas. : 


~ © Let 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 be each multiplied by 1, 
Viz. 1,1,1, 1, 1: It is plain the Produ&s 





will be 2, 4, 6, 8, 10. 

* « Now if we multiply the fame numbers each by the half of 
1, viz. +, it is alfo plain, that their produéts will be 1, 2, 39 
4, 5, refpectively, and juft the half of the laft produdts: there- 
fore, when any whole number or fraétion is multiplied by 4, 
the produtt will be juft the half of the number or fration mul. 
tiplied. 

re For inftance. If 40 apples be multiplied by %, the pro- 
duct will be 20; confequently, if multiplied by 4, the produc 
will be 10; if by <, it will be 8, &c. 


‘Let 4, 2,1, 35 4 4» 4, be each multiplied by £. 
© Operation. 


1 a 4 
4, 2, 15 3) gs 29 < 
> ae dae ae” a, Pe 
292 23 29 292 28 39 2 





O|~ 


Produsts 2, 1, $, $> f 4s 3 
«I here fay the half of 4 is 2, the half of 2 is 1, the half of 
ais 4, the half of 4 is §, the half of 4. is: 4,’the half of 5 is 
4, and the half of 3 is ¢ ; which are the true produdts, and 1s 
the proper multiplication of the propofed numbers. 
| ‘Again, Let 2, 3, 3, {> be multiplied by 3. 
* Operation. | 
2, $s > < 
2 2 2 2 
7p 3 'F 


Products on $3 $s 





ol- 


¢ When 
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¢ When I fay 3 of 2, I cannot well comprehend the pro- 
dua’; bit if I fay 2 tithes 3; it is dafily underftood, and is. 


+—1 4, the product. 


‘ Then, as 2 of the fraétions, feparately, is alfo inconceiv- 
able, I multiply them by the common rule, viz. the nume- 


rators together, and then the denominator 


~ 


fhewn. 
‘ Or, = &. of any fra&ion may be found 


‘ 


Make the fragtion to be multiplied, into a 
multiplying its numerator and denominator by t 


s, as before 


thus, wz. 


new one, by 
he denomina- 


tor of the multiplier, and fuch new fra@ion will divide, as 


fuits the occafion, 


‘For if we rhultiply any thing by 2, it will divide into 
halves, if by 3 into thirds, by 4 into fourths, &e. 


é Now let us refume the latt example, viz. 








| ' abeda 
Maltiplicands 2p h & 
Multiplier 3 3s 3 5 ; 
ee @ @ 

, : | Pe i Se 

New Fraftions $, % $ x% 

ee a ee: 
Produéts 4, % % te 


$ To make 2 of the fractions, &Fc. i. e. a; 5, & and d, each 
conceivable, I have multiplied their numerators and denomina- 
tots refpectively by x, which has produced the.new and, equiva 


lent fractions z, y, ¢, s, 3 of which may be Known 


We will therefore begin with x, 3 of which is 4 
2 


y isd; orw; FOf eis $, orr; and F of ¢ is 3, 


by infpection. 
Or m3 F of 


» or k— 4, 


This method, we apprehend, is neither very diftin& nor well 
adaptéd to practice ; yet, upon the whole, we heartily ree 
commend Mr. Ramfbottom’s treatife as ufeful and ingenious, 


though by no means perfect, 


Vou. XIV. September 176% 
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Art. XUI. 4 Political Analyfis of the War: The Principles of thé 
prefent political Parties examined; and a juf, natural, and perfee 
Coalition proposed between Two Great Men, whofe Condu& is 
particularly confideted. 8vo. Pr.is. Payne. 


SINCE the commencement of political debate and pub- 

lic diflenfion, we have not perufed a more fenfible, mode- 
rate, feafonable, and healing piece of admonition, than is con- 
tained in this performance. The author is intelligent in faéts, 
candid in principles, attached to merit only, and the good of 
his country. He cenfures with fpirit and juft afperity the in- 
flammatory feurrilous produ€tions poured forth, to the difgrace 
of our conftitution, by the partifans of both parties, acknow- 
ledges with gratitude the zeal. and ability of Mr. Pitt in the 
condué of the war, expreffes the higheft efteem for the talents 
and integrity of the earl of Bute, refutes al! the calumny 
thrown upon either of thefe refpe&table perfonages, and evinces 
himfe}f a friend to truth, to worth, and to the intereft of Great 
Britain. The view exhibited of the languid timid meafures 
of the adminiftration, previous to Mr. Pitt’s promotion to the 
feals ; the cruel fpirit of perfecution raifed againft an unfortu- 
nate a l, who was not, however, guiltlefs ; the happy 
change wrought in public affairs, through the diligence and 
activity of the new m y» who poffeffed.the confidence of 
the people; the rapid tide of fuccefs, which flowed without in- 
terruption for the fpace of four years ; the flattering hopes of 
a continuation of thofe bleflings on the acceffion of our pre- 
fent amiable m——h, and the zra of the unhappy divifions 
which now diftraG the a n, and inflame the people; is 
lively, juft, and mafterly. Hevindicates the refignation of Mr. 
P—tt, and the promotion of the e— of B——, to fuccef- 
five high employments, with that equity and good fenfe which 
we rather wifh than hope to fee -imitated by the partial politi- 
cal writers of thefe times; both, he is perfuaded, a&ted upon — 
the fair and honeft motives of ferving their country ; the one 
by.a vigorous profecution of the war, the other, by a feafon- 
able, honourable peace. The end propofed was the fame, the 
meéans only of attaining the purpofe of fupporting the credit, 
the trade of the nation, and fecurimg Great Britain againft.they 
calamity of future hoftilities, were different. 

‘ In the courfe of this oppofition of fentiments onan 
author, fpeaking of Bufly’s negotiation) Buffy improved. any 
the fpirit of the times; and while he rendered himfelf agree. 
able to the fpeculators of negotiation, dexteroufly threw into a 


fafcaltical light every, virtue of thofe who were for pufhing on 
2 our 
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Our advantages with unremitting vigour. Refolutign, firm= 
Refs, atid intrepidity, were convertéd into quixotifm, obfti- 
nacy, and infolence; dignity into pride ; manly boldnefs into 
haughty prefumption. 

‘ Having thus raifed his mafqued batteries, and pointed his 
artillery; he opened his grand fire by that memorable memo- 
rial delivered to Mr. P—, on the 23d of July 1761. From 
this and the Due de Choifeul’s declaration about the fame 
timé, it appears, that the courts of France and Spain had com- 
bined together, and entered into deliberate, ftrong, and inti- 
mate éngagements, by which the crown of Spain was to diré& 
and guaranty our peace with France, and the French king ad- 
juft our differences with Spain. But vigour animated the court 
of Britain. Mr. P—, by order of the king, returned to Mr. 
Buffy his memorial, as totally inadmiffible; communicated his 
majefty’s order to lord Briftcl at Madrid, to ‘* remonftrate 
with energy and firmnefs, the unexampled irregularity of that 
court; to defire a proper explanation with regard to the na- 
val arthaménts that had been fo long preparing in the various 
ports of Spain, and to come to fome explicit and categorical 
eclairciffémment with regard to the deftination of her fleets, as 
well as with refpeé to her difpofitions to maintain and cultivate: 
friendfhip and good correfpondence with Great Britain ;” and 
broke off the conferences, by intimating the recal of Mr. Stan-: 
iey, and the difmiffion of M. Bufly. Expeétation hung upon 
the wing, refpe€ting the conduc of Spain, till lord Briftol’s’ 
difpatches arrived on the 11th of September, tranfmitting a 
paper of Mr. Wall’s, containing the fentiments of that court, 

‘Which fully, amply, and affetionately owns and vindicates her ’ 
whole proceedings with France, and intimates the warmeft at- 
tachment and adherence to the interefts of that court.’ Mr. 
P— feems to have feen clearly at this time, the ultimate and : 
fecret views of Spain, and in this profpeét he ftood recolleéted 
in all his innate vigour and firmnefs. He confideréd this ex- 
planation of the Catholic king’s fentiments, as a full declara- 
tion of his engagements ‘and refolutions to fupport the crown 
of France with all his power; and the interfperfed faint com- 
pliments of regard to Great Britain, as fo many thin blinds and 
weak devices to put this kingdom off ftom its guard, fill he 
fhould be fufficiently enabled, by receiving his treafure from’ 
the Weft Indies, to commence war with a greater certainty of 
fuctefS. ‘To difappoint the effects of this plan, to precipitate 
this.proud and unprovoked enemy into his own fhare, to cut 
off from him his nerves and finews of war, and hurl the cala- 
mities of his own duplicity and fineffe upon the heads of himfelf 
and his people; Mr, P< moved for the moft vigorous meas 
: Q3 {ures 
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fures to be inftantly taken and executed, by intercepting hfs 
treafures, and carrying the terrors and mifchiefs of hoftile en- 
mity into his wide extended dominions, under the fanéion of — 
an open and declared war, unlefs, without farther negociation, 
he inftantly gave the fulleit fecurity and fatisfaCtion of his friend- 
fhip and neutrality to the requifition to be made thereof, not by 
the tardy and cautious fteps of an ambaflador,but by our com- 
manders in chief at the head of the Britith power, tendering 
the acceptance of fincere friendfhip or inveterate enmity, and 
armed in the might of the nation to fave or deftroy. | 
‘ In this grand and leading motion finding himfelf over-ruled, 
nay unfupported by any but one noble L his fellow com- 
patriot and coadjutor in the meafures propofed; he faw his in- 
fluence in the ftate atanend. And therefore, as he knew him- 
felf able to anfwer and account for his courfe of adminiftration 
hitherto, this appeared to him the propereft time to refign his 
truft, when he could no longer be ufeful in the execution of it ; 
but muft either obftru& and embarrafs the meafures carried on 
by others, if he oppofed them ;- or facrifice his own fame and 
honour, if he concurred in them, contrary to his own con- 
viction, and what he apprehended to be the intereft of his 
country. Thefe, or fuch like fair and honeft motives, might 
be, or rather certainly were,-the caufe of Mr. P————’s re- 








fignation. ; 
‘No lefs fair and honeft might be, or rather certainly were, 
the motives of L B , and thofe who joined with him, 


in the difcuffion of this capital point. A tedious, bloody and 
expenfive war, with fo powerful an enemy as France, might 
well induce their attention and caution, how they involved their 
young Sovereign and country in a new war with a powerful 
King, rich in his refources of treafure, and formidable by a nu- 
merous fleet of capital fhips; or threw this King into the arms 
and intire intereft of an enemy, whem they might thereby en- 
able to rife with renewed vigour. Spain had not only fhewed no 
open enmity towards us, but had at times fo perfevered in pro- 
feflions of friendthip, that even our Ambaffador was led to think 
fhe defired to be upon the beft terms with us, It was not the 
intereft of the crown of Spain to embarrafs itfelf with the 
broken fortunes of France: and although the friendthip of na- 
ture ‘Afid confanguinity might be ftrong between thefe two 
crowns, it was not reafonable to think it would fo far mifleada 
new King, that he fhould involve his new fubjeéts, and his own 
interefts, in thofe calamities and ruins of war, which might be 
fuppofed to be unavoidable, in taking part againft a victorious 
powerful and triumphant nation, flufhed with fuccefs, and 
fkilled in the arts of conqueft, Under thefe circumftances it 

5 , appeared 
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appeared neither juft nor politic to be the aggreffors, in hurrying 
on hoftilities, and making. an enemy; when by delay, and far- 
ther negotiation, we might preferve a friend, and obtain the 
bleffings of a good peace with the whole world. But at the fame 
time it was thought neceflary, not to relax in vigour, or be un- 
prepared for the worft; which, if it fhould happen in this way, 
would clear us from the afperfion thrown out upon us at the 
commencement of our war with France: and our moderation 
and equity obtain us the efteem and approbation of all Europe, 
when they beheld with how much relu€tance we entered upon a 
new war.’ 

Some readers may think that our author has, in this fketch, 

fhewn a difguifed partiality in favour of the late m -Y% 
but we mutt give it as our opinion, that whatever his fentiments. 
may be of Mr. P—, he entertains a real efteem and refpec& 
for the ability, integrity, and public fpirit of the F—— of 
b . 
. £ From this inveftigation (continues he) of the principles in- 
fluencing the conduct of thofe two great men, L>—— B——— 
and Mr. P———- ; we may be abie to develope the caufe of the 
prefent difcord : efpecially if we add to thefe principles, that ge- 
nerous and nobie emulation for glory, which has always ani- 
mated in all ages the greateft and moft accomplifhed men in 
free ftates, and which has been and always will be of the high- 
eit advantage and fervice whilft confined within the terms and 
boundaries of the conftitution and government. And by com- 
prehending exaétly the cafe of thefe two principal perfons, we 
may alfp be enabled to feparate it from that of our infiduous 
enemy, his hirelings, and thofe mifguided partizans on both 
fides, who aid and affift him in widening the breach of union 
and national harmony. For from all that has been premifed it 
will clearly appear, 

‘Firt, That L B and Mr. P agree in their. 
aim, which is to advance and eftablifh the glory, intereft and 
felicity of their country. 

‘ Second, That they likewife agree in this, that peace is the 
means of accomplifhing that aim. 

‘ Third, That they differ only in the manner or method by 
which they may beft obtain this peace. L B mipelipes 
toc negotiation ; Mr. P to the decifion of the fword : 
which. difference the perfonal, moral and ftate character of dich 
4s unimpeachable, ai 

-o¢ Fourth, That it is equaliy uncertain, and ihtirely a matter of 
contingency, which of thefe methods, occafloning this difference, 
is the beft. A reverfe of fortune might give the preference to 
le B. ’s meafure; a continuance of fuccefs, com- 
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pelling the enemy to fue for and accept of our terms, would 
fandify Mr. P——’s. 

‘From all which we may conclude, that the original and 

primary caufe of the prefent difcord, was no other than a 
difference of opinion, arifing from the difference of genius and 
temper in thofe two great men, about the meafures to be fol- 
lowed for acquiring peace, as the means of obtaining what was 
equally the principal obje&t of both, the felicity and profperity 
of their country: and that from the time of deciding the great 
and capital point refpeting our conduct with Spain, when Mr. 
P—— refigned and L B took up the lead in the ad- 
miniftration, they have had a generous contention for fame, fu- 
peradded to their mutual attachments to their country: Mr. 
P—— refting upon the unequalled advantages and glory ob- 
tained through the whole courfe of his influence in the admini- 
ftration, and the grateful affections of the nation for his vigo- 
rous, fuccefsful and upright condu&; L— B upon the 
integrity. of his public affeftions, the confcioufnefs of his own 
abilities, the efteem and approbation of his S——, and the 
attachment and love of thofe to whom his virtues and capacity 
are known; by means of all which he afpires and hopes to 
rear his fame upon the bleffings and happinefs to be obtained 
and fecured to the nation, by an honourable and advantageous 
yeace, 
’ ‘In all this conteft, there appears nothing to prevent our ref- 
pect for both thefe great men; nothing to hinder their mutual 
efteem of one another: and whilft their ultimate obje& is one 
and the fame, and terminates in endeavouring to accomplith the 
public good, we may derive the higheft benefits from both of 
them.’ 

Heartily do we fubfcribe to the following proje& ; a due at- 
tention to which would approve the great perfonages who are 
the objects of it, worthy of the efteem of the fovereign and 
the people, and of all the encomiums lavifhed upon their cha- 
raters by our candid author, as well as by their own partial, 
corrupt adherents. © 

‘ Time feems now to prefent the opportunity, which no rea- 
foning could have brought about before, of according the fyf- 
tems of both in one and the fame tenor of condu@. Mr. P— 
at the time of his refignation, conceived a war with Spain to 
be unavoidable ; but the fame degree of conviction had not then 
appeared to L B No Tosner however had Spain re-. 
ceived the expected reafere from the Weft Indies, than the court 
of Madrid difcovered to our ambaflador her open contempt 
and enmity towards Great Britain. L—B and the admi- 
niftration became foon after, in confequence of lord Briftol’s 
| difpatches, 
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&ifpatches, convinced of the impraéticability of avoiding a Spa- 
nith war ; and immediately began, with vigour, to prepare for 
the event. Had this been conceived a fhort time before, there 
had been no caufe for Mr. P—e’s refignation; and being appre- 
hended now, there remained no longer between them, any real 
difference of fentiment upon this matter. The point of ho- 
nour, concerning the advances to be made on the one fide or 
the other, feems at this time, and ever fince, to be the only 
obftruGtion to a perfect reconciliation. Now as the continu- 
ance of this breach for fo long a time, has given and ftill gives, 
an opportunity to the enemy, of abufing the minds and fenti- 
ments of the people, and carrying on, with too much fuccefs, 
the moft pernicious fyftem of defeétion, animofity, and illiberal 

rage, that ever was praétifed ; it feems high time to get the 
better of all kind of punctillios, and accomplifh a fpeedy and 
perfe& coalition between them. For this purpofe, all that feems 
requifite, is only the reinftating Mr, P—- in the fame depart- 
ment and management of the one he occupied befoge his refig- 
nation. His ability and integrity may be faid completely to fit 
him for fo important a place. The attachment the nation 
bears him, and the profperity and fuccefs enjoyed undeg the in- 
fluence of his adminiftration, may perhaps make it appear not 
unworthy of his m ’s wifdom, to invite him anew. . Such 
teftimony of honour and regard, from a beloved f- » could 
not but meet with the higheft refpeé&, and moft faithful ac- 
ceptance from a man, whofe paft principles and condué has 
given the ftrongeft affurances of his being devoted to the fer- 
vice of his king and his country.’ 

* Let us indulge ourfelves a little (fays the patriot writer) in 
contemplating the agreeable profped, arifing from this happy 
coalition. With what dignity muft the paternal care and at- 
tention of his majefty exert itfelf, whilft-he employs in the fer- 
vice of himfelf and his people, that genius and- ability which 
has been already fo well tried, fo fignally fuccefsful, and fo uni- 
verfally admired.—What an impreffion muft it give, both at 
home and abroad, of the virtue and integrity of our leaders 
and patriots, when fuch as L—— B and Mr. P—, are as 
ready to be reconciled, when the intereft of their country calls _ 
for it ; as toaffert their differeat opinions, when each imagines 
his own the beft : and renewing with the renewal of feotiments, 
that friendfhip and efteem which they formerly entertained for 
each other; cement’this frefh union, by the mott vigorous ex- 
ertion of their joint powers, for humbiing the pride and pu- 
nifhing the duplicity of the common enemy, until a juft and 

advantageous peace can be obtained.—Hence might we fee 
war, fhould it ftill be neceffary to continue it, crowned with 
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victory and conqueft, extending, enriching, and fecuring the 
greatnefs of a free and happy people, under the bold and en- 
terpiifing genius of P—: and the national finances applied, 
with the higheft integrity, economy, and judgment, to their 
true and national ufes; virtue, genius, and the -polite arts, 
encouraged and diffufed amongft the people; and a Britith par- 
liament, in. i) its genuine and conftitutional height of glory, 
unfol.cited, unpenfioned and unbiaffed in its operations, under 
the candic, honeft and difcerning {pirit of B Above all, 
how pleafing would it be to obferve, as the happy effe& of this 
fair and natural coalition, the furious factions, artfully raifed 
amongft us by the enemy, intirely broken and diffolved; and a 
generous fentimental noble-hearted and united people, blufhing 
at their having been decoyed, return to their duty with re- 
doubled ardour, full of efteem and love for one another ; and, 
actuated by one mind and one principle, whilft they freely fup- 
port the exigencies of the ftate by their fupplies, vanquith and 
overthrow every enemy by their united irrefittible bravery. 
And thus might we behold our King, the greateft and happieft 
Monarch upon earth, reigning in the hearts of that free, mighty 
and united people, whofe love and affections are the impregna- 
ble pillars of his throne; behdld him as the head and chief of 
this glorious coalition, animating and invigorating every part ; 
diffufing his benjgn influence on all his fervants, with the 
judgement of a wife mafter, and the ‘kindly affection of a 
princely father of his people ; capable of what perhaps no 
other Monarch fecls, the irieffable delights of private friendhhip, 
yet fo fuperlatively great, as never to permit this leffer and fe- 
condary affi€tion, to interrupt his royal funétions, and tarni 
or obftrué the intereft, glory and happinefs of himfelf and 
has kingdom. | 

‘ On this high and natural coalition taking place, and the 
return of this univerfal fpirit of concérd and national unani- 
mity, we may juftly bope and expe@ that the war will termi- 
nate in a good, an honourable, and lafting peace: that the 
dominions, commerce, and: naval power of Great Britain will 
be fuficien'ly increafed and fecured : the expences of the war 
fully and amply indemnified and paid, out of the conquefts 
we have made ; the commerce and maritime importance of 
France bounded and circumfcribed, within fuch impervious li- 
mits, as may prevent her from extending any more her illimit- ' 
able firides of power and injuftice over the ocean, as the hag 
done over the Jand; the commercial connections and interefts 
of Great Britain with Spain, reftored and fixed upon a$ high, 
advantageous, and friendly a footing, as thofe of France or any 
other the moft favoured nation ; the bonds and ties of the fa- 
mily 
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ily compaét, that threaten or are deftruétive of the peace of 
erty of Europe, broken or diffolved ; our pretenfions and 
rights in the bays of Campeachy and Honduras, maintained, 
cleared, and fettled on indifputable foundations ; and our trade 
to the Spanith Weft Indies opened and extended upon the foot- 
ing it was heretofore.— What conquefts are to be made, or what 
art of thofe conquefts we have made are to be giyen up, in 
order to facilitate this peace ; are fubjeéts to be difcuffed in a 
higher circle, and make up no part of our prefent enquiry ; 
we may be permitted however to hope, that whatever be re- 
turned to the enemy, the ifland of Minorca, our central port 
in the Mediterranean, will again return to us. 
- © With reluétance I leave this delightful profpeé, to furvey 
the reverfe of all this felicity, fhoyld any unlucky accident pre- 
vent this coalition, In fuch a cafe, we may juftly dread the 
advantages the enemy will derive from it, by ufing every arti- 
fice and feducement to fafcinate the imaginations, and deceive 
the underftandings of individuals, into a difpofition and tem- 
er of mind fitted to irritate, infult, and injure one another ; 
to widen the breaches already made, and urge on the rage and 
antipathy of the parties, that are now but too eagerly forming 
amongft us, into the moft extravagant fury and national dijf- 
tration. Whether. the war be continued, or peace reftored, it 
is much to be feared, that the one, or the other, will but ill 
ferve the intereft of Great Britain. In the profecution of the 
war, and after fuch a feries of uninterrupted fuccefs, whatever 
difafters may arjfe, and however unavoidably they may fall out, 
they will probably be imputed as a crime to the adminiftration : 
and be thought to have fallen out, only from not employing 
the abilities of that great man, whofe influence and condué& 
was always fuccefsful. A people rendered diffident and diftruft- 
ful, and whofe minds are foured by loffes and difappointments, 
will foon regret the expences of the war, refufe farther fupplies, 
and believe at length, what has been with fo ‘much pains incul- 
cated upon them, that the nation, in a ftate of unprecedented 
affluence and power, is already brought to the brink of ruin, 
and left deftitute Both of treafure and of ftrength. Should the 
kind influences of providence continue to be ftill favourable to. 
our arms, effects, of as mifchievous and dangerous a tendency, 
may be produced, from that mutual fpirit of rage, jealoufy and 
antipathy one again{t another, which hath fo unhappily been 
raifed amongft us of latee——Peace, in this cafe, will as little 
accomplifh our happinefs, or remain fixed upon any certain or. 
fure foundations. What peace can be made, that will give fas. 
tisfadion, in our prefent fituation of parties, who fo fiercely. 
oppole a and contend with one another? Shguld we retain all our 


con- 
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conquefts in North America, it will neverthelefs be alledged, 
that we have not obtained a proper boundary and fecurity to 
our dominions, whilft the French remain poffeffed of Louifi- 
ana, and can attach the Indians to themfelves, and foment and 
excite their hoftilities againft us; whilft they can colle@ troops 
there, and from thence, at a proper feafon, recommence the 
war, and pour them in upon our beft, but unprepared and de- 
fencelefs colonies. Should the fifth trade of Newfoundland, 
under any reftri€tions, be allowed them; it will be faid, that 
this is giving them the fureft and beft nurfery for feamen, and 
enabling them to rear again, with facility, arival naval power, 
which it has been one of the greateft advantages reaped by this 
war to have ruined and deftroyed: that they will not only ac- 
quire by it this invaluable benefit, but thereby carry on and en- 
joy the profits of a fuperior trade to us in this article, as they 
have done formerly. Give them up our conquefts in the 
Weft Indies, and it will be afferted, that this not only augments 
their trade as a maritime power; but gives them the balance 
againft us in the fugar trade, and reftores to them thofe iflands 
greatly enriched and improved, not only by their having car- 
ried on a free, uninterrupted, adyantageous trade, under the 
protection of the Britifh flag, but a fure dead gain of all the 
money expended upon our troops during the time we have had 
poffeffion of them. Reftore them to their poffeffions in the Eafe 
Indies, and it will be urged, that they are thereby reftored to the 
full poffeffion of ‘all their former influence aad power in thofe 
parts; that this trade, added to their fugar trade and fifh trade, 
will fuddenly enable them to extend their naval power to what 
defireable heights they pleafe; and that by uniting with our 
good friends the Dutch, in their inveterate and enterprifing 
plans againft us, they may even effe& our expulfjon in the time 
of profound peace, and leave us as deftitute of any importance 
there, as they themfelves now are before the figning of this 
peace. In fhort, we may expeét to hear that the laurels ga- 
thered under one adminiftration, have been torn and blafted 
under another; that a glorious, fuccefsful, and advantageous 
war has been wound up inan inglorious, unprofitable, and dif- 

advantageous peace; and that the nation from being enriched © 
by the art of war, is ruined under the burthen of an infupport- 
able debt by the peace.—Notwithitanding all this, a peace 
may take place; but it is to bedreaded, thatit will bea peace, 
attended with fuch a national difcord and ferment of fpirit, as 
wil! enfeeble and weaken the Britifh government, and reduce it 
to the fame placid, timid, temporizing condu&, that rendered 
the Walpolean fyftem fo odious at home, and ridiculous abroad, 
whilft the morals and fpirit of the people fuffered an almoft total 


difolution under univerfal corruption,’ We 
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We heartily recommend the perufal of this little interefting 
amphlet ta every reader, whofe breaft is warmed with the 
love of his country, who has a foul above little prejudices, who 
can defpife the corrupt infidious promoters of difcord and fac- 
tion, and who withes to fee the veffel of {tate condutted fafe to 
port, whether P—— or B - fits at the helm. 
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Arr. XIV. Leftre a M. Liabbé Trublet, fur PHiftoire. Sve 
Bruxelles. 


‘HE aathor of this little epiftle is poffeffed of genius, but, 

he has taken too general and too partial a view of his 
fubject. Lord Verulam lays. it down as a maxim in writing 
hiftory, that the caufes of aftion ought to be joined to the 
event, and reflections introduced into the narrative upon the 
characters of nations and individuals, the controverfies in reli-.: 
gion, the confequences of certain public or private virtues and, 
vices, and the influence of good or bad laws, Other critics ima- 
gine all this ought to he left to the reader, to deduce from the. 
narration ; and moft of our modern hiftorians have adopted. 
the fame fentiments, poflibly becaufe it requires much lefs la-, 
bour and talent to give a clear detail of fats, than to enter, 
ppon the motives and principles of human aétion. * 

The author of this epiftle bas purfued neither of thefe opi-, 
pions, but adopted a fyftem, by which he accounts for all hu- 
man agency, and the policy of ftates. According to his notions, 
¢ommerce is the foul and firft principle of all the actions 
recorded in hiftory. Le négociant (fays he). of al'etat ce que le 
courtier of au négociant : le commerce ef operations d'etat & etat, de 
nation a nation ; le négoce eff opérations de négociaxt a nigociant. He 
demonitrates the influence of commerce on the arts, f{ciences, 
manners, philofophy, and even on religion ; but he fpeaks al- 
ways of communities, and ufes the term commerce in the moft 
extenfive meaning; or the neceflity which men are under of 
cultivating and affording each other mutual affiftance. 

“ Les guerres font cé qui figure le plus dans toutes les hif- 
toires; mais l’objet de ces guerres nous eft-il bien développé ? 
On peut pour le moins en douter. On ne voit que le deffein 
de conquérir une province, une ville, un village. Penfer qu’on 
ait fait ces expéditions feulement pour avoir du terrein & des fu- 
jets de plus, je crois que c’eft fe tromper. Je ne doute nulle- 
ment que, fi l’on recherchoit bien les vraies caufes de ces faits 


d’armes, on trouverolt que cette province, ville ou village, pro- 
duifoit. 
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duifoit ou des denrées qui manquoient a l’etat & qu’on vouloit fe 
procurer, ou une induftrie utile qu’on vouloit enlever 4 fon voi- 
fin, ou €toit un paflage qui génoit les exportations, ou facili- 
toit trop les importations, ou enfin une pofition avantageufe 
pour une induftrie qu’on ne pouvoit placer nuile part chez foi 


auffi utilement.” 
This principle he proves by examples from ancient and mo- 


dern hiftory : 
“* Quels efforts (fays he) le roi de Pruffe n’a-t-il pas faits 
pour couvrir du manteau dela religion le defir ardent qu’il a de 
faice pafler le commerce de Ja Saxe dans fes etats patrimoniaux ?. 
Quelles fommes immenfes |’Angleterre n’a-t-elle . pas facrifiées, 
pour intérefler ce prince 4 détourner l’attention de Europe, 
qui fe portoit toute entiere fur le deffein qu’a Ja Grande- Bre- 
tagne d’anéantir le commerce & la marine de la France ? La 
pottérité n’en fera point la dupe: d’excellens meémoires l’inftrui: 
ront mieux que nous ne l’avons été par nos Peres.” | 
Carthage firft infpired the Romans with the notion of turn- 
ing war to the intereft of commerce. Roman pride could bear 
no rival. Rome faw Carthage extending her influence over. 
diftant countries, and by trade amaffing prodigious treafures, 
Ske therefore vowed to make this facrifice to her own grandeur, ' 
and Carthage was devoted to deftru@ion. Thus commerce was 
the origin and caufe of the Punic wars, which ‘have left a 
dreadfat example to pofierity. | 
From w ‘ars our author proceeds to fcience, and the influence 
which trade has had over navigation, aftronomy, and all the 
liberal and mechanic arts ; and thefe extraordinary revolutions* 
wrought in the arts, in politics, national wealth and ftrength,’ 
muft, he thinks, have occafioned proportionable commofions 
in the human mind, in manners and fentiment. Hence arofe that 
fcience called philofophy ; but as true philofophy diftinguithes 
between truth and falfehood, between reafon and fophiftry, true 
religion could not fail of acquiring additional luftre from phi-' 
lofophical fpeculations. The torch of fcience muft refleét a 
ftrong and vivid light on religion ; and thus commerce is the 
parent of philofophy, and philofophy the reformer of reli-. 
ion. 
K ** Malheureufement on endoffe fouyent le manteau du philo- 
fophe, fans en prendre le veritable efprit: on ne s’n fert que’ 
pour le mettre entre fes yeux & la lumiere: on s’accoutume 2 
ne la plus voir, les ténebres s’épaitlitient, Pincrédulité les ac- 
compagne, & defforts en efforts -homme devient aufli mechant 
gu’il puiffe l’étre. Voila Jes maux qu’entraine le commerce.’ 
Upon the whole, this is a very interefting fubject, treated 
with great fpirit and fubilety, but with fuch brevity, as yather’ 
te excite curiofity than gratify defire, 


ArT. 
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Art. XV. Ocellus Lucanus en Grec et en Frangois avec des Di/~ 
Jertations Jur les Principales Queftions de la’ Metaphyfique, de la 
Phifique, ©F de la Morale aes anciens; qui peuvent fervir de fuite 
@ la Philofophe du Bon Sens. Par M. Le Marquis D’Argéns. 

_8euo. Utrecht. 


| N France the bufinefs of tranflatiag ancient authors is af- 

figned to the moft eminent in learning and genius ; with us 
tranflation is deemed the loweft department in literature: 
whence itis, that no country on edrth fo far advanced in {cience 
as Great Britain, has ufhered forth fuch a variety of wretched 
mangled verfions of claflic writers. Except Longinus, Thucy- 
dides, and Polybius, from the Greek; Tacitus,. fome parts of 
Cicero, and Pliny the Younger, from the J.atin ; we do not 
recolle& any other tranflations of ancient profe writers, which 
have even the-merit of conveying a juft idea of the author’s’ 
meaning, much. lefs of his peculiar manner; whereas there is 
fcarce an eminent poet, hiftorian, or philofopher of antiquity, 
but has been naturalized in France in his own proper charaéter. 
The ingenious marquis d’Argens has undertaken to encreafe 
the number, and to favour the public with tranflations of the 
two moft eminent followers of Pythagoras, Ocellus Lucanus, 
and Timeus Locrus, writers of neglected merit, who have been 
thrown afide almoft by univerfal confent, as unintelligible and 
replete with the moft abfurd pofitions in metaphyfics, phyfics, 
and moral philofophy; with how much injuftice is evident 
from this admirable verfion, and the learned annotations of the 
judicious marquis d’Argens, It has been generally fuppofed 
that the Sragyrite was the founder of that doétrine refoecting the 
eternity of the univerfe ; but whoever will take the trouble of 
perufing Ocellus, will find that the do@trine was by no means 
new in the days of Plato and of Ariftotle; the former of whom 
mentions Ocellus in anepiftleto Archytas, We have not room 
to give fpecimens of the performance, or to enter upon a criti- 
cifm on the author, the fourth chapter of whofe work isan ad- 
mirable piece of political philofophy. 

Many of the tranflator’s notes are learned and ingenious, but 
we could wifh he had not charged them with fo much {cholaftic 
jargon, and quotation from authors, whofe fentiments are of no 
weight, and anfwer fcarce any other purpofe befides that of 
confounding the reader, and difplaying the erudition of the edi- 
tor. The Proteftant reader will probably find other objeCtions 
to the commentary of the marquis d’Argens. 


MonTu_¥ 
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Monthly CaraLocus. 
Art. 16. The Liberty of the Prefs. 8vo. Pr. 13, Nicoil: 


HIS gentleman urges the.inconvenienciés flowing from 

the unreftrained liberty of the prefs, and is fhocked at the 
torrent of abufe iffued daily from that fountain of impurity 
againft the moft refpeétable chara&ters. To give weight to his 
argument, he fhews, by his own example, the banéful effeéts of 
this liberty, rakes up the afhes of the dead, and mangles with 
all the fury of party zeal, the metoirs of minifters and wri- 
ters, whofe genius at leaft ought to have infpired him with 
greater veneration. We confine ourfelves to Atterbury, Swift, 
and Bolingbroke; the latter of whom he deferibes as a mori- 
fter of iniquity. 

‘ This nobleman was another fignal inftanice of gteat talents 
moft miferably abufed. His knowledge of bodks was the read- 
ing of a pedant, not the learning of 4 fcholar, or a gentleman. 
In his philofophy, though loofe and unprincipléd, he was a 
dogmatift. In his reljgious difputations, of which he was ex- 
uberantly fond, he was an enthufiaft in infidelity. In his poli- 
tics, if we may be permitted to ufé an image and exprefiion 
taken from the Latin tongue, he might juftly have been called 
the defultor of party. When in miniftry, he engaged in a 
formed defign of placing an abjured pretender on the throne 
of thefe realms. He afterwards entered into the perfonal fer- 
vice of this pretender, for which dire& and open treafon, he 
pleads the violence of his paffions, and the natural effeéts of a 
too warmrefentment. Such are the pleas of highwaymen and 
affaifins. Whether by the clemency of his majefty, or the me- 
rit of fome fecret fervices while his lordthip was fectctary of 
{tate to the pretender, (a double traytor) he obtains his par- 
don ; returns te England, and opens an oppofition to Sir Ros» 
bert Walpole, upon principles of liberty andthe conftitution. 
His hatred of the minifter is the love of his country, and the 
deftru&tion of one man is public fpirit. Befides writing 2 
thoufand occafional pamphlets, he becomes the great author 
of the Craftfman.’ 

We will venture to affirm, that lord B—— will not thank . 
this {cribbler for his defence of meafures, which require not the 
aid of fo feeble an advocate. Let Dulnefs inlift herfelf under 


the banners of falfehood and calumny. 
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Art. 17. The Wandfworth Epiftl. In Mere. By Ofwald Fitz- 
James. 4to. Pr. 6d. Finmore. 


The humour of this paraphrafe is, at fecond hand, an hum- 
ble imitation of the Letters Ver/ified. 


Art. 18. An Epifle to Lord Bute, on the prefent happy Profpea of 
a Peace. Fol, Pr. 6d. Rawlens, 


~ Jrony is by no means the talent of this fcribbler, who contri-. 
butes his faggot to that blaze already kindled by fedition and 


faction. 


Art. 19. 4 Letter to the Author of the Epiftle to Lord Bute, om 
the prefent happy Profpe& of. a Peace. Fol... Pr. 6d. Nicoll. 


We hope this dull reply will not provoke the epiftle-writer . 
to a rejoinder. 


Art: 20° Confiderations on the approaching Peace. 8v0. Pr. 15 
Morgan. 


A feries of irrefragable arguments againft making peace with 
our enemies, until we have deprived France and Spain of every, 
foot of land they poffefs on the continent of America and the 
Weft Indies; chiefly deduced from thofe patriotic letters printed 
in our weekly papers. | 


Art. 21. A Genuine Petition to the King ; and likewife a Letter to 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Bute; concerning the very hard Cafe 
of an eminent Divine of the Church of England. Publifbed from 
the Originals by the Rev. Dr. Free. Ben, Pr. 6d. Sold by Dre 
Free, near Weltminfter-Bridge Turnpike. 


Should the grievances fpecified in this_petition to-his majefty,. 
and letter to lord Bute, appear to be well founded, we make 
not the leaft doubt of feeimg them redreffled. In the mean 
time we are forty to fee the author and editor rua into invec- 
tive, upon an occafion which demands the greateft moderation 
and decorum. This we afcribe to the chagrin of difappoint- 
iment ; at the fame time we fear, left the violent fpirit, fo un- 
becoming a clergyman, which appears in thefe papers, may 
have been the original caufe of all the misfortunes of which 
the petitioner complains. 


Art. 22. The True Briton, @ Letter addrefid to the Right Hon. 
Sir Samuel Fludyer, Bart. Lord-Mayor. 8ve. Pr. 6d. Scott. 


his letter feems to be the produ€tion of fome illiterate 
grocer 
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grocer or oilman, who has ftepped from his counter to fill up 
the cry raifed by a factious mob againit the adminiftration. 








Art. 23. 4 Lettur to Her R—I H- 5 the P $ D—w—g—r 
bf W » on the approaching Peace. With a few Words con- 
cerning the Right Honourable the Earl of B——, and the general 
Talk of the World, 80. Pr. 1s. 6d. Williams. 


The prefumption of this unpermitted addrefs is the greateft 
objection we have to the letter-writer, who offers ftale admo- 
ition to the royal mother, with more decency.and moderdtibn, 
than we have lately obferved among the crowd of volunteer 
counfellors, who daily offer their fervices to the government. 
The paragraph in the papers refuting the report of the author’s 
being taken into cuftody, was probably a ftratagem to roufé 
the ctitiofity of the public. The pamphlet, God Knows, i3 


tame and trite, and harmlefs enough, 








Art. 24. Fifty-four Sermons, preached by the late Rev. Mr. Tho= 
mas Bradbury, Minifter if. the Gafpel. Many of which are on 
wery interofting Subjefi, b eing preached i in critical Times, on Da ays 
of public Humiliation or Thank/giving ; but chicfly on the Fifth of 
November, in Commemoration of the glorious Revolution by King 
William. In Thrée Volumes. 8v0. Pr. 1{s#. Buckland. 


We doubt not but the reader, who has patience to wade 
through thefe volumes of politico-theological difcourfes,. will 
find himfelf firmly eftablifhed in revolution principles, at the 
clofe of his painful labours. From the great number of facred 
texts applied to the occafion, one would i imagine the bible was 
written, only to confirm, by divine authority, the benefits ac- 
cruing by this nation from the acceffion of king William the 


Third of glorious memory. 





ERRATUM. 


Critical Review for Auguft, Art. VII. Welt’s Macheniiet 
for Price Five Shillings, read Price Three Shillings. 
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